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FOREWORD 


BY TIIE LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL 



Wh».n William Dimple died one of his most intimate 
ir irnds, who h<»d share' | many of his multifarious interests, 
remarked: 4 I wonder where we are going to miss him 
nni t I h.it is a fee ling which has found an echo in many 
inds in the intervening jears, as the Church has tried 10 

grapple with one after another of the formidable problems 

ofx iiidn ,i mg ih<* ( l • nstian understanding anti wayoflife 
in a revolutionary age. 

1 or myself I should feel inclined to answer the 
fjinesi on not so much in terms of this or that particu¬ 
lar sphere of interest, theological, educational, industrial, 

occurmmical, as in that which seems to me to have 
* lint. <tr z>‘(\ his distinctive approach and co n tribe - 
'."ii to all these spheres, the quality of imaginative 


He was a great churchman, because he realized that the 
true character of the Church is to be not a fortress but an 
expeditionary force. He stimulated Christian thinkin 

- aule he realize,I that, in Mr Lang,near] Casscrley’s 
admirable phrase. ‘A theologian is a man possessed of an 
insatiable interest ,n whatever he finds otli men in¬ 
terest*,J in ’ 1 1c inspired Christian experiment, because he 
realized that it must be made on the frontier, in the no 

wlu< !l ( hristians find themselves working 
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side by side with those who cannot share their Christian 
presuppositions. 


Certainly it is true that now here was this gift of imagin- 








ative courage more clearly shown than in his social and 
economic thinking. He himself was always the first to 
recognize the proper limits of the Christian contribution 
in this sphere. But, up to those limits , he insisted on the duty, 
and the right, of the Church to think and speak. On both 





counts he met with heavy opposition. Conservative in¬ 
fluences inside the Church protested that he was mis¬ 
representing the true nature and function of the Gospel: 
conservative influences in the secular world denounced 
him or interfering in matters in which the Gospel writ did 
not run. He met both a ike with imperturbable good 
humour, clarity of argument, and unshakeahle moral 


conviction. 

There is no space here to set down the record of his ven¬ 
tures and achievements. They began early in that first¬ 
hand experience oi the human background in Bermond¬ 
sey and elsewhere, which many years later called forth 
this response, ‘There are many old Bermondsey boys who 
will say, “But for Bill Temple we would be godless and 
useless citizens. He gave us what God had given him. His 
thoughts were aj for us, who had never been given a 


chance”.’ 

It was that same deep human concern which in later 
years prompted his abiding interest in the Workers’Educa- 
tionai Association, and which inspired the searching in¬ 
vestigation into unemployment which produced Men 
Without Work. It is the same concern which over and over 
again makes itself heard in this book. 

But the human was never allowed to degenerate either 
into the sentimental or the purely humanitarian. It was 
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fAvrdl from the rule by the intellectual integrity wl.idl 



r ompellcd him, not without misgivings, to grapple with 


t?.** trrhiMal issues with which the ‘Suggested ?*ro- 


gramme* in the Appendi: 



rooted 


<»1 the natural order and of human life within it. 


A R UH R Bristol 


















P ;i l ¥ A T ORY NOTE TO THE F I R S i EDITION 




1 i v..:' original I■■ suggested to me that ' shorn d write this 
ii« tie* I kk< k as a companion to t tie Bishop of Chichester S 
hnir.ihlf P< ng.iin volume Christianity and World Order. I 
Hid not in hi it possible to follow his method as closely as 
I thoul* have wished; but as I have been unable to supply 
*•<1 many quotations hom official utterances of Church 
aartnhhr . 1 take this opportunity of referring to the 
ID ports of the Lambeth (ionf rences of 1897, 1908, and 
tp2o; to the relevant section ol tlu* Report of the Oxford 
( onl« n nee of 1937; and tr»the Statement lately issued by 
tli* ( ionuni-siom of the Churches for International Friend¬ 
ship an 1 Sr x i; 1 1 Re-ponsibility under the title Social Justice 
and I momic Reconstruction * Reference to ihcse will show 
that the principles which 1 laydown arc not an expression 
of ft pur :>• 1 aial point of vil M b it 1 1 ]■ 1 ' ni tin BMP n 

trend of Christian social teaching. 

Apart trom a’! those to whose writings I am indebted I 
wa it to thank Miss Dorothy Howell-Thomas who typed 
tin w ace bool., iVoir*-sor R. H. Tawney and Miss Alice 

) on 11- s, B.Sc. I a on., w j 1 r > read the typescript and made 
many > .dual) e sug. cv; ions; also Professor B. Mouat Jones, 
Vice-< i.anrellor of heeds University, Professor Henry 
< laj and Mr J. M. Keynes who read thegalley proofs and 
enabled me by their comments to avoid some aml^iguities 
a - id to improve th? argument. It is hardly necessary to add 
that no one of these has any responsibility for what I say. 


.Vovember 15 , 1941 


William Lbor 
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CHAPTER I 


WHAT RIGHT HAS THE CHURCH 

TO INTERFERE? 


T„ <i claim oi thr* ( .'hristian Church to make its voice 
heard in matter* of politics and economics is very widely 
irrvr mi d. < veu bv those* who are Christian in personal 
belief and in devo;iotial practice. It is cojnmonly assumed 
Kf ligtori is one department oflifc, like Art or Science, 
and th.ii o is p laying the part of a busybody when it lays 
down principles for the guidance of other departments, 
win tie r Art and Sr*ence or Business and Politics. When a 
groii! f Bishop* attem]>ied to bring Government, coal- 
own* rs. arid miners together in a solution of the disastrous 
Coal Strike of 11926, Mr Baldwin, then Prime Minister, 
asked how th< Bishop* would like it if he reierred to the 
Irori and Sn< 1 Federation the revision of the Athanasian 
( reed, and this was a< claimed as a legitimate score. 


1 >w people read much history. I n an age when it is tacitiy 
assumed that the Church is concerned with another world 
than this, and in this with nothing but individual conduct 
its bearing on prospects in that other world, hardly any 
one reads the history of the Church an its exercise of 
political influence. It is assumed that the Church exercises 

*3 



















































Christianity and Social Order 


little influence and ought to exercise none; it is furth 

n r\ i * I < . i • 


assumed that this assumption is self-evident and has 


always been made by reasonable men. As a matter of fact 


it is entirely modern and extremely questionable. 


Of course, it lias a real foundation. No assumption is 


commpnly made without one. The foundation is two-fold 


and consists, first, in a perfectly sound conviction that 

I'** w*. ^ *1 . . a . 


each main department oflife is independent and autonom- 


ous as regards its own technique, and secondly that the 

Ph-1_ **x t . 1 


Church in the days of its power, and Christian theorists of 

i _ 


a later time, have often ignored this. Just as the theolog¬ 


ians inter 



with the autonomy of Natural Science on 
* 1 


its own ground in the case of Galileo, so they have at times 


interfered with action in the economic field where tech¬ 



nical as well as moral questions were involved. The 



attempts made by Archbishop Laud to use the Star 

f. ^ VkA. X—. —__ _ ^ jTV * 


Chamber 


jf§^ on people by ‘engrossing’ corn or his eagerness to 


promote the work of the Commissions established to check 

C 1 *4 • -U -W 


enclosures , illustrate this. Laud was petulant and arro- 

__ __ t I I m, _ 


bu 

for justice, and a stalwart opponent oi that 


progress 


i lich enslaves them. He has been too harshly judged. ‘If 

i "A * ■ _. 


his vices made him intolerable to the most powerful forces 

I I m 


of his own age, his virtues were not of a kind to commend 

Y _ 



iiim. to those of its successor, and history has been hardly 

inoic meiciful to him than were his political opponents. ‘ 

* 


Laud was no innovator. He was a die-1 larcl conser- 

m, — _ __ 


vative. He was trying to conserve the medieval tradition 

■f • V 


which the great Reformers did not repudiate but rather 

J ■ V 1 i « - _ 



tried to re-establish. Latimer was quite as much a pro- 


* . ‘ a _ . 4, j t^ j . - - 

i. R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise oj Capitalism (John Murray. 

1926 ), pp. 170 - 1 . VJ ’ 
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phrtic upholder of the old moral principles in political 
economy as a rclornic r of ecclesiastical doctrine and wor¬ 
ship 1 hr control of die Church in this field has never 
j k cii ' ;i |v elective, but its law was not a dead letter. 
‘Flo rencewas the financial capital of medieval Europe; but 
p\rn at Florence the secular authorities fined barkers right 
and left for usury in the middle of the fourteenth century .’ 1 
Two < n iries later ‘Archbishop Grindal’s injunctions to 
the laity oi the Province of York (1571 ) expressly emphas¬ 
ized the duty of presenting to the 1 'rdinary hose who 
lend and <lemand back more than the principal, whatever 
thegune under which the transaction may be concealed .’ 2 

lit was not till after the Restoration that the Church in 
England ceased to claim moral control in the field of 
IxtMtK s . rhrn there was a rapid retreat upon the centra! 

< itadel of r< ligion, and during most ol the eighteenth 
century theology and the direct relation of the soul to God 
wen lone regarded as tlie Church’s concern. T.his could 
not hut. John Wesley had no intention 01 bringing the 
C hurt h back into politics; but his revival had that effect. 
1 alKilition ol the slave trade and of slavery itself were 
polif < all projects; but they were carried through by 
l a .nu. « licals in the fervour of their Evangelical faith. It 
is reported of lx»rd Melbourne, Queen Victoria’s first 
Prime M mister, 1 1 mi after hearing an Evangelic al preacher 
lie remarked that, if religion was going to interfere witl'j 
the affairs .,1 private life, thing* wen come to a pretty 
pftB; later Prime Ministers have felt and said the same 
about the interference of religion with the affairs oi public 

hie: but the interference steadily increases and will increase. 

It is interesting to note he stages of the recovery. First 

). R. H.Tawncy, op. cii.. p. 37. 

2. R. f . 1 awney, op. cii., p. 161. 
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came the long campaign for the abolition of the slave trade 
and emancipation of the slaves. This was prompted by 
human sympathy and care for the individuals affected. It 
was shortly afterwards followed by the movement for the 
reform of prisons associated at successive stages with the 
names of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry. Still the con¬ 
cern was for individuals. Then came the series of Factory 
Acts; and still the motive was concern for individuals; but 
now, not only was the action taken political, but it was] 
such as affected the relations between employer and em¬ 
ployed, and, to that extent, the structure of society. While 
that series of Acts was being passed, James Ludlow, soon 
to be followed by F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley, 
launched the Christian Social IVIovement, which sub¬ 
jected t he whole order of society to criticism in the light of 
Christian beliefs about God and man. This was carried on 
by Westcott, Gore, and Scott Holland up to the eve of the 
boui \ cars War and into the period following it. Its 
fullest expression, perhaps, was die Conference on 


Christian Politics, Economics, and Citizenship (Copec) 
held at Birmingham in 1924. 






This rapid survey of history shows that the claim of the 



Church 


problems 


assertion of a right once universally admitted and widely 



regarded. But it also shows that this right may lie com¬ 


promised by injudicious exercise, especially when the 


‘autonomy of technique’ in the various departments of 

4 m m a __ 


life is ign 



Religion may rightly censure the use of 


artistic talents for making money out of men’s baser tastes, 


but it cannot lay down laws about perspective or the use 


of a paint-brush. It may insist that scientific enquiry be 
prompted by a pure love of truth and not distorted (as ir; 
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Nazi Germany) by political considerations. It may declare 
The proper relation of the economic to other activities of 
rr.Mi, but it cannot claim to know what will be the purely 
economic effect of particular proposals. It is, however, en¬ 
titled to «ay that tome economic gains ought not to be 
oiqghi because of the injuries involved to interests higher 
ih.iu economic; and this principle oi the subordination of 
the who!*' < tonomic sphere is not yet generally accepted. 
We ail recognize that in fact the exploitation of the poor, 
e».penally of workhouse children, in the early days o! 
power-fac lories was am abomination not to be excused by 
.m»y economic advantage thereby secured; but we fail to 
r< cognize tf. it sik h an admission in a particular instance 
carries with it the principle that economics .are properly 
subject to a non-econornic criterion. 


11 m approa< h to the problem in our own time is to be 
n -n !< .tl< »ng four distinct lines: (i) the claims of sympathy 
for if ioju- who suffer; (2) the educational influence of the 
ia! and r< om.uuc systein; (3) the challenge oi bred to 
our existing system in the name of justice; (4) the duty of 

' mfermity to the Natural Order’ in which is to be found 

the purpose of God. _ ** 

. 1; I h< suflcring caused by existing evils ir akes a clai 1 
upon our sympathy which the Christian heart and con¬ 
st icn< o cannot ignore. Before the outbreak of war there 
Hire three main causes of widespread suffering — had 
housing, malnutrition, and unemployment. The varied 
' >rms <>f offering which bad housing causes are easy to 
imagine in part, but few who have had no personal know¬ 
ledge of it are able to imagine the whole - the crushing of 

1 7 
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a woman’s pride in her home through the ceaseless and 
vain struggle against dirt and squalor; the nervous fret; 
the lack of home comforts for the tired worker; the absence 
of any space for children to play. The bad conditions in 
slum quarters are not chiefly due to the people living there. 
When they are moved to new housing estates, more than 
half of i hem rise hilly to the fresh opportunity, and three- 
quarters of them make a reasonable use of it. The toleration 
of bad housing is a wanton and callous cruelty. 

Malnutrition is a direct result ol poverty and ignorance, 
t produces enfeebled bodies, embittered minds and irrit¬ 
able spirits; tiius it tells against good citizenship! and good 

fellowship. Children are the most obvious sufferers, but 

/ 

se who have suffered in this way as children seldom 
o ne later to full strength or to physical and spiritual 
stability. It was found, when attempts were made to 
organize physical training classes for the unemployed, 
hat most of these could not take advantage of the training 
offered; it made them too hungry. y 

L ^employment is the most hideous of our social evils, 
and has lately seemed to have become established in a 
peculiarly vicious form. We have long been acquainted 
with transitional, seasonal, and cyclical unemployment - 
in whicn catalogue the adjectives represent a crescendo of 
evil; but now we have also to face long-term unem¬ 
ployment. ' 'b 

Transitional unemployment is no more than a period of 
inactivity between the completion of one job and the 
beginning of the next. With a reasonable scheme of Insur¬ 
ance it is no great evil, provided the period is short. It does 
not sap away a man’s humanity. 

Seasonal unemployment is necessarily incidental to 
some occupations in which, at certain seasons of the year, 

18 
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there is litile work to be done. The seasons are known and 

i r is possible to make provision for them. The 1 anesare the 

pioneers in tins matter; it was part of the scheme ol the 

Peopie’* Higih Schools that they would provide educa- 

tional < 'Worses for periods of seasonal unemployment. The 

courses provide d — in Danish history and literature and in 

the principles of co-operative farming - played a large 

put in securing for Denmark its high level of agricultural 

prosperity. By thrse and ot her devices, with a sound 1 nsur- 

.inre scheme, seasonal unemployment; can be converted 
into valuable leisure. * I c i ll 


(-yi in a; unemployment is a far more serious matter. 1 
The history of trade, since the Industrial Revolution and 
the mtroduf turn ol power-production, has shown alternat¬ 


ing periods of prosperity and depression, ‘boom’ and 

S-l _ « n /» . . 


r-rff 





palling intensity; , haritable people organized soup- 
kiu hens and in other ways tried to save families from 

K. . HI IB .- • — 


hunger and despair The special problem caused by de- 


mohilizat 



to tie establishment of what is unfairly called ‘the dole’, 


apart .rom which a revolution could hardly have been 


avoided Bui still the volume ol suffering caused by cyclical 

1 I tA 4 * Win I m * a 4 1 _ __ & I r ^ m * . _ 


unemployment is fearful; for ihe period of inactivity is 

I 4 am 1 _- 1 -^ ^ . 1 mm . * 


often long, so that the problem approximates to that of the 


worst 

origin and is now chronic. 


term 


under 


\i IB i nii i r y - \jy iii C in ctstic 

rnatdy of war. I or a study of this terrible social evil I must 


« a ,7 in "i* * 2 &* Fluctuation and it, cau, 

'■ * ^pul.lotb 4 ■■ - 
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Men 


Trust and published by the Cambridge University Press. 


■ ' • ’' - 1; ' ' 1 i >oi' 1 i:s to notice are tllese: 


lu ' >cst evil of such unemployment, whether due 


u) eyelical or to more permanent conditions, is its creating 


in the un u ployed a sense that they have fallen out of the 

* A ___ - ■ - * 


com/non life. However much their physical needs may be 



supplied (a j >! before the war this supply was in many 


ases inadequate) the gravest part ol the trouble remains; 


they ar not wanted! That is the thing that has power to 


corrupt the soul of any man not already far advanced in 

* t t _ 


saintliness. Because me man has no opportunity of ser- 
• ^ 



Vice, he is turned in upon hiruseSf and becomes, according 


to his temperament, a contented loafer or an embittered 


self-seeker. It has not been sufficiently appreciated that 


dii:', moral isolation is the heaviest burden and most cor 







rosivc poison associated witn unemployment: not bodily 


hunger out social futility. Consequently it is no remedy to 



ay the unemployed man as much as the employed; unless 


has i ■ itellectual interests with which to occupy his 




leisure and is a Is e to turn these into a means of service by 


study resulting in books or lectures, th is will only make him 


content with idleness; and we have enough people suffer- 

m J-Im. _ 




mg from i hat fbn 1 of deadly sin (technically called Sioth) 




alter mid of the social scale. Nothing will touch the 




eal need except to enable the man to do something which 


is needed by the community. For it is part of the principle 


of oersonaliu that we should live for one another. 








( b ) Much depends on the history and experience of the 

-V A _ ^ jk —_ __ 










particular individuals concerned. A recent enquiry dis- 





closed the disquieting fact that in a town where long-term 


employment was rife, the older men, who 1 iad formerly 


ad experience oi lull employment, preferred to go back 
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less 


)>ru<:fit, while ihe younger, who had never had regular 


ployrnent, preferred 


does 


were 


tilitv 


hose 


bad 


but they hud a strong distaste for the drudgery of regular 


degrad 


ISS.i 


T he only real cure for unemployment is employment — 
b< . I. Ming fr<».i i hr time when sc bool-education is co m - 
joete and continuing. with no Ion: rintervals than can be 
apprc< uited as ho! ay*, till irength begins to fail. In 

0,1 ' 1 word we are challenged n» fmri a social order which 
}» ovi Irs rmploymi nt, sieadily and generally, and our 

be restive till wc sneered. Christian 
•ympaihv demands this. fc m pfr 8 *y s K ^■ y u [il 

said about unemployment has 


onsc 



( 2 ) What has 1 


already 

cj " ^ ~-- “• Vi^i l U1 Vll 

< oner tii in vc ia! rpinlions - tho educational influence of 

m m 

in which men live. This 


social 




was first set forth by Plato in Books vm and ix of the 

1 *_ •’p). • f « 


soci a J 





mm ^ M M m X 

values active in the minds of citizens and tends to repro¬ 
duce the s nc sense of values in each new generation. If 
die late iS sc. ordered as to give great prominence to 
military 1 idem, as Sparta was, as Prussia was, as Nazi 
Germany is. this must represent the fact that the effective 
body Of citizens, which may be a compact minority, 
regards the mil.tary qualities as specially honourable or 
specially imtjortant; and the svstem rxnr<*s«inrr iko* 



mate unpresses it by perpetual suggestion upon every 
C: S §enerati ° n - S ° h is if Wealth es conspicuous 

_ Th ® Nazis take a11 young Germans into the Hitler- 
JagrWantl tram them in the qualities admired and needed 


• |j ~~ ’/- *5 ^ttgtj 3umel] 0ut 

orld of fierce competition where each has to stand 
on his own feet (which is good) and fight for his own in¬ 
terest (which is bad), if he is not to be submerged. Our 
system is not deliberately planned, but it produces effects 
just t le same. It offers a perpetual suggestion in the direc¬ 
tion of combative seif-assertiveness. It is recognized on all 
hands that the economic system is an educative influence, 
or good or ill, of immense potency. Marshall, the prince 
of orthodox economists of the last generation, ranks it with 
the religion of a country as the most formative influence 
an the moulding of a people’s character. If so, then 
assuredly the Church must be concerned with it. For a 
primary concern of the Church is to develop in men a 

l ihriCtlOn _ T A 71 • . ^ 


When 



influence so powerful it is bound to ask whether that in- 

^ ° ne ^ enc ^ n S develop Christian character, and 

' C answer is P artl y wholly negative the Church must 
o its utmost to secure a change in the economic system so 

that it may find in that system an ally and not an enemy. 

ow far this is the situation in our country to-day we shall 

consider later. At present it is enough to say that the 

( hnrr'b _M . i y 


omit 


criticism of the economic order, or fail to urge such action 
as may be prompted by that criticism. 

; °' 1 1 ' m 1 -• s > s 1 c ' 15!s challenged on moral grounds. 

It is not merely that some who ‘have not’ are jealous of 

S °m~ wh° have . The charge against our social system is 


H hat Right has the Church to Interfere? 

or c of injustice. J he banner so familiar in earlier unem- 
pioyed or socialist processions — ‘1 >anm your charily; we 
want justk e’ - vividly exjxises the situation as it was seen 
by its critics. If the present order is taken for granted or 

assumed t<* be sacrosanct, charitv from tlie more or .'ess 

9 0 

fortunate would seem virtuous and commendable; to 
tlios<‘ lor whom the order itself is suspet i or worse, such 
charity s bhxxl-mc»nev. Why should some be in the posi¬ 
tion to dispense and others to need that kind of charity? 

An infidel could ignore that challenge, for apart from 
fat n. , 1 1 (h i t la i c is really nothing to be said lor the notion 
of hen.an equality. Men do not seem to be equal in any 
resjx < t. if we judge by available evidence. But if all are 
< hildien of ore Father, t hen all are equal heirs of a status 
in comparison with which the apparent differences of 
qn. ity and capa< iiv arc unimpmtant; in the deej)est and 
riu»st iiii|k>i taut of all their relationsliip to God - all are 
equal. \\ hy should some of (jod’s children have full 
opportunity to develop their capacities in freely-chosen 
occup.ition* wlnlr others arc confined to a stunted form 
o! existence, enslaved o types oi labour wliich represent 
no |x rsonal choice hut the sole opportunity offered ? The 
Christian cannot igrior c a challenge in the name of justice. 

I Ic must ether refuse i t. or, accepting it, devote himself to 
removal oft hr stigma. The moral quality of the accusation 
brought agamst the economic and social order involves 
the Church in interference on pain o betraying the trust 

committed to it. P 5 > j t i <ill] 



*) For the commission given to the Church is that it 
carry out the purpose of God. That is what is meant by the 
desenpnon of it as ‘the Body of Christ’. It is to be the 
instrument or organ of His will, as His fleshly Body was in 
the days o His eaithly ministry. That Body has many 

2 3 ■ i l! mll ll 
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functions to fulfil, and one of them is suffering. The mem¬ 
bers of the Church do not, or should not, belong to it for 
what they can get in this world or in any other world; 
they - we - should belong to it in order to take our share 

in the great work, the fulfilment of God’s purpose in the 
world and beyond it. 

.ve know in outline what that is. God could make, and 

did make, multitudes of things which always obey His 

law for them - suns and planets, molecules and atoms, all 

that is studied hi the ‘natural sciences’. But He also made 

men and wo nen, with hearts and wills that cannot be 

coerced but can respond freely, in order that there might 

be a fellowship of love answering the love with which He 

made them. But they used their freedom for self-seeking; 

so He came Himself to share our life and our death, in 

order that He might show that love which prompted the 

activity of creation in a form intelligible to men and 

women, the form of a human life. Thereby He gathered 

together a fellowship of those who respond to that appeal, 

to be at once the nucleus of the universal fellowship os 

love and the chief means to its establishment. (All this if 

a paraphrase of the Epistle to the Ephesians read from one 

angle. St Paul is there wheeling round and round his 

theme, like an gle in flight, and seeing it from many 

angles; but the theme is the purpose of God in creation, 

manifested m Jesus the Messiah, accomplished through 
the Church.) 

If we belong to the Churc i with such a purpose and 
hope as this, we are obliged to ask concerning every field of 
human activity what is the purpose of God for it. If we find 

‘ f 1 ' e 'the true and proper nature of that 

activity, and the relation of the various activities to one 
another in the divine purpose will be the ‘Natural Order’ 
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ofthe Chuit h as the B >d\ ol < Christ, ll what has true value 


;u .i means to an end beyond itself is in fact being sought 
as an end in itself, the Church must rebuke this dislocation 
of the structure of life and if possible point out the way of 
recovery. It s bound to‘interfere’ because t is by vocation 
the agent of God's purpose, outside the scope of which no 
human interest or activity can fall. 













INTERFERE? 
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ch H 




r • , Lii^y U^UcUIV 

avein mind a record of theological controversies, General 
or Other Councils, and the formulation of doctrines. AH 
that is immensely important. But Church History is a 
vast y bigger thing than that; it is the story of the impact 
I'jc.e !>y the Spirit of Christ upon the life of mankind 
The Church never gets credit for the greater part of 
what it does. That does not very much matter, because 








Melbourne „ „ umy 

what one gentleman thinks of another gentleman’; and 

f re Warned not to concern themselves about 
hat. l\o doubt some people would attend more to the 

Church and therefore also to its Gospel if they knew all 

that it really does in the world; that would be a gain as far 

as !t goes; but each heart must know its need before it finds 

' e satisfaction of that need in Christ. It is not so much to 

gam for the Church the credit and influence to which it is 

entitled that I emphasize the importance of clear thinking 

about the way in which the Church does its work, but 

lat er for the avoidance of confusion of thought tending to 
calamitous results in practice. 

elo'rv thaTror Af bdie ^ W T rCCeive glory one °f another, and the 
g y at Cometh from the only God ye seek not ?’ (St John v. 
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How should the Church Interfere: 

Nine-tenths of the work of the Church in the world is 
done hv ( ristian people fulfilling responsibilities and 
l> rform ng tasks which in themselves are not part oi the 
ia 1 syst rni of the Church at all. For example, the 
ion of the Slaw I rade and, later, of Slavery itself, 
was earned through hv Will>erforce and his friends in the 
pint ion of ih< ii < brr; u n f.nth an . b) means i .i a p peal 
to the Christian prin< iplcs professed by their fellow- 

< ■*•/' ns. l he far-r< aching reform ol our penal system in 
tfir interval h'lwr < ri the two wars has >een effected 
by a group of men wlio, being concerned with its adminis- 
tr. • ia.. t'.cM-ghi «>i11 tlx question how, on Christian 
ftrine pi*a community ought to treat its own offenders. 

And apart (mm rpeciitc achievements like these there is 
the pet a ivr sweetening of life and of all human relation- 
’ hips by those w to < arry wiih them something of the Mind 

< > f Christ, rrcei ved fro * 11C Christian upbringing front prayer 

and tne<titation. and from communion \'n r\n rt Ifnil r r»n- 


ses. nor ail! of them to 



ter, can compare in import¬ 


ance with the influence so exerted. To this extent they arc 
justified ^' ' say that the tad of the Church in face of 
social problems b to make goo. 1 (Christian men and women. 

Ihat is In lar ns m< M important contribution. But (as I 
shall «<. t« t. 1 m a moment) it has ollicrs, less important 
and yet for their own purpose indispensable. 

to the work •»f the Church done through its mem - 
!» r .n onlit iry human relationships and in ordinal 

wc may OomtdflT its work done through its 
members in iheir capacity as citizens shaping the political 
dedriom which affect the national life and destiny. It is of 
trunal importance that the Church acting corporately 
should not commit itself to any particular policy. A policy 
Always depend' «,n technical decisions concerning the 


avocations. 
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relations of cause and effect in the political and 


economic world; about these a Christian as such has no 


. — ^ ou.v,li uas no 

more reliable judgement than an atheist, except so far as 

—_ •_ , r 






he should be more immune to the temptations of self- 


interest. After the last war most Christian leaders in 



England strongly supporte 

TV T • , _ _ . __ 

fV I - JL. _ rri 1 -w-v mm — ^ * - 


The 


e principle of the League of 

^ __i _ T 1 * 


p of Gloucester always dissented from 


this, and now holds that the League and its supporters are 



responsib 


e outbreak of this present war, 


— — vaunu vvai ? 

because they lured men to rely upon a security which in 

tQ/'f A _X, t ^ ' 


> 1*1 , X J * *»*A*V /11 ill 

act did not exist. It would be monstrous to suggest that 


IS sincerely held judgement on the actual process of 

C j'AV'TT r\ta/-vT»«e, L !_ 1 1 T t • - - 


>ldl 


whole-hearted Christian than the Bishops with whom he 

/~1 1 OO rw n J HP 1 1 


mitted 


corporately 


pohcy is partly a matter of prudence, for the policy may 

fnrn 1 _, t . _ 1 * ' 


turn out to oe mistaken, as indeed every policy always 


turns out to have been less than perfectly adapted to the 


situation, and the Church must not be involved in its 

r**i _- ..*ii 


failure; still more is it a matter of justice, for even though 

O 1 O Vi/vyv A * * j r* ’f * * _ _ _ ^ t 


a large majority o 


ristians hold a particular view, the 


dissentient minority may well be equally loyal to Christ 

^nn oniir,tl, T j.1 1 j i . 


equally entitled to be recognized as loyal members of 

■» j rik Uh f\ J- JL_ I 1 n mm _ 


His Church. At the end of this book I shall offer, in my 


• * VUW ) AAA AAA / 
capacity as a Christian citizen, certain proposals for 

All VI 1 T" O O ff A « ^ _ l_ _ _ 1 11 • 


ction which would, in my private judgement, 


conduce to a more Christian ordering of society; but if any 


member of the Convocation of York should 
*■ • *■, 


so ill- 


advised^as to table a resolution that these proposals be 


should in my capacity as Archbishop resist that proposal 

with nil mxr ~ „ J _1 _U 1 11 _ . . r 



adopted as a political programme for the Church, I 

cbm»l ^ ___ _ * . a - . » - 


With all my force, and should probably, as President of the 
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Convocation, rule it out of order. The Church is com- 


( Jospel 


forrm 


rpud 


exhaust ii j*»litical rcsponsibiliix . It must explicitly call 
upon its members to exercise their citizenship in a 
( hriUiati spirit. Alter the sprat Conference on • iristian 
I’-jiitu- Economics and Citizenship (‘Copec’), held in 
Birmim/hain in 1924, the Christian ratepayers ofa London 
Borough approach'd their Borough Council with a de¬ 
mand that thcii rates should he increased in order that 
ne vr r\ bad housing in theBovough might be improved. 


mt 


When it became apparent, alter the ‘economic blizzard’, 
that ihe< tiancrlloi ol tire Exc hequer would. for the first 
iui»< 11 sev* r.il y* ars. have a ssirplus to dispose of, a great 
niimlxt ol Christian income-tax payers wrote to their 
Mcml>ers of Parliament to urge that restoration of the 
‘cuts* in unemployment rcli< 1 diould take precedence of 
any redv 1 tion in the rate of income-tax. I hero arc fre- 
cpn roly occasi a w hen there i - >j ;»ortunity for generou 
action in the political field; Christians should take 
adv.intayf of if < s»- and ought to he able to feel that they 
havr the supj>ort of the whole Church in doing so. To a 
omadcrahle cxtei,I (tough not h> any means completel v, 
( - servativc and Labour Parties represent the ‘haves* 
1 1 he ‘have-nois* respoe lively. That is politically un- 




rsome 


eons 


th^y should a^k before casting their votes is the question - 

not‘What will hesi suit ME?’ but‘What will be best for the 
country - and \ < n then to take rare that the standard 
ot ‘be t* and ‘worst* is the Christian standard. For it is 
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1 magically easy to be even fanatically devoted to a purely 

pagan ideal for one’s nation; the Nazi movement has 
taught us that. 

! So far there is probably little dispute among Christians 
who have given serious thought to the subject. It is recog¬ 
nized that Christian men and women in the various walks 
of life should bring the spirit of Christ to bear upon their 
work, as well as on their purely personal relationships; 
and it is recognized, though perhaps not frequently 
enough asserted, that Christians should vote in a Christian 
spirit at least to the extent of preferring the public 
advantage to heir own, and of subordinating the interest 
of their own section of society to that of a section evidently 
• 11 greater need. But is this ail ? Is each individual Christian 
citizen to be left to work out by his own unaided effort 
what is the good of i he community to which his own in¬ 
terest is to be subordinated ? Can we, in face of the Nazi 
coin bination of complete personal self-dedication with 
absolute national egoism, still say it is no business of the 
Church to work out a scale of values for the political field? 

I am to do what is best or my country? Very well. 
There is an opportunity to acquire for i t additional wealth 
and power by merely expropriating some small State 
whose citizens are happy in their independence, or again 
by some successful diplomatic deception. Is it ‘good’ for 
ny country to gain power or wealth by those means ? Is it 
‘good for a country to gain the whole world and to lose 
its own soul? If not, why not? Must there not be some 
ordered system of principles which represents the real 
‘good’, and which is outraged by such conduct, however 
patriotic its motive or however successful its accom¬ 
plishment ? 

It is here, as I contend, that the Church has to recover . 
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loft ground. It has in the past concerned itself veryactively 
with t itc*e questions. It dcvclojicd what \\ • s for the needs 
0 f , j, r p riod a v<Ty complete system of principles by 

v » icli those who w«*re responsible for the public ordering 

of life might l>e guided. F 

ur shall glance in the next chapter, this whole area of 
human activity was evacuated by the Church. > et dutu 
recog itired as incumbent on the individual can scarcely 
!>r perh »rmec! unless die Church recovers this lost territory• 
In this enterprise we shall be censured for departure 
/rom our own contention that :he Chi ref is concerned 
with principles and not with f* >licy. For tl r framing of 
p { || 0 r knowledge of contemporary facts, and that power 
in, estimate tencienc ics which comes only from specialist 


stud\. are indispensable. Hut a statement of ; >>inciples will 
• arry ul on to ground commonly 1 ft during the last three 
ce nturies to purely secular fc>rc:c*s; it is bound to seem like 
.m intrusion into practical politics, ev r en whe: ! 
pulcuslv stojw short. And the line of demarcation is not 
very c ear. It nriav >c possible tc> draw it with more 
defmitenes'l when wc have reviewed the history of the 
Church’s ei.tr rprise or jack of it in this field, and ha\ e set 
out some of the principles concerned. The aim, however, 
is clear throughout. IT he Christian citizen is required in 
Jus c ivic action (e.g. voting) to promote the best interest: 
of his count ry, with a Christian interpretation ol the word 
‘Ijettd ih? aim of any formulation of Christian social 
principles is to provide that Christian interpretation or at 
least the means of reaching it. 

So we answer the question ‘How should the Church 
interfere ?’ by saying: In three ways- (i) its members must 
fulfil their moral responsibilities and t unctions in a Christ¬ 
ian spirit ; (2 j its members must exercise their purely civic 
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rights in a Christian spirit; (3) it must itself supply them 

with a systematic statement of principles to aid them ^ 

doing- these twn thm™ j ii* *it 


Stii 1 and thiS Wil1 carr y withita de^un" 


Hull'™ . x '~ clLL y Wiin it a denun- 

ciation of customs or institutions in contemporary life and 
practice which offend against those principles. 


rp, . ^ ^ J^^ll^IjJiCb. 

ere remains the question whether or not the Church 

Dll m PX rpr 1 1 n 4 * * 1 


should ever interfere in a particular issue, such as, for ex- 

*AITi ID 1P n o 1 t rk 1 J * 1 + * - _ 



can 


pu 


X -UiU 1 VU 1 UU[. 1 C 

e answered with almost complete assurance that the 


r^u 1 . a^uMiice mat the 

Church, acting officially, should stand aside. It has its 
own Witney tn m \r~. . . Ali 


m / * ^ i r fl O v 7 j 

r,r:r t n ° 


j • Ti • V/UCU 3 x *o ( pute 

uld arise. It is very seldom that Christianity offers a 

j • s l 1 i ( ; i 'nro i n I L 1 ^ t > 


solution of practical problems; what it can do is to lift the 

narties tr. o l-,„j _. , „ .. AL cne 



x -> ”“U1 xu ^an uo is to lilt , 

par les to a level of thought and feeling at which the pro- 


Iem disappears. In parts of South-Eastern Europe there' 

re recnnnQ in n:-nr_, ^ 


. . x - ^aoiv,ui ijuiupc mere 

are regions in which different races and cultures are so 

lntprmmrrlAf i +1_• _ i ~ _ _ 


. . _ , -x«^^^ 0 d.ma cunures are so 

ntermmgled that there is no hope of establishing justice 

3 .mOI!£ r tilPm QA lr^nnr on __. i 



- f''-' JUSllC^ 

among them so long as each asserts its claim against the 

n i n a a I n rv o " one 1 ' ‘ 




i • i . . . L1IC piuuiem to 

which it gives rise is insoluble. If, on the other hand, all 

POl I I rl i 4 - 4 - ^ 1 j 1 * * i « 





iit 7 - WAA LXXC vine r nana, all 

ou d be brought to love their neighbours as themselves, 

ImPTi^ TA/milH. _ 1_1 -r . , - 


~ -aa uicmseives. 

ere would be no problem. It would not be solved* it 
would be abolished. J 


o it was that our Lord refused to settle a dispute about 
an inheritance. One of two brothers had a grievance; he 
thought he was not getting the share due to him; so he 
can le with the request: ‘Master, bid my brother divide the . 

inheritance with me.’ But He refused to settle the dispute - 
an, who made Me a judge or a divider over you?’ In¬ 
stead, He tells them how to avoid having a dispute to 
settle: ‘Take heed, and keep yourselves from all covetous- ‘ 
ness.’ 1 for, of course, if there had been no covetousness 

i. St Luke xii. 15. 
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in either brother, there would have been no i °mte. 

Hut though the Church, and its agents acting in its 
fi.tme, cannot undertake m gh-e judgement between con¬ 
tending parties, they may, as promoters of goodwill, try 
to bring the contending parties together. So Bishop W est- 
< ott Mured a settlement of a Durliam coal-strike by 
p!< <vhng with rat h tide to recognize what was fair in the 
contention of the other, t; II they came in fact to an agree¬ 
ment. No one q nations the propriety of 1 1 le Bishop’s action 
in that case. Let me illustrate the principle further by 
refer ce to ihe at’ on of a group of Bishops, of whom I 
Ml one, in 1926 tie a< non whi< hied t<» Lord Baldwin*! 

<0:;. rent quoted tear the beginning of this book. The 
coal-strike, wbi<h had been the occasion of the general 
ttnke, had i as t< d ■ - \< i. 1 ! u >' niiiv "J!sr Bishopt <)< < ded 
to trv to bring the parties together. They had no proposals 
oi ’li- ir own to make - that would have been to go beyond 
tl.» *r province. But there had been a Royal < Commission 
and its n commendations had not been adopted. We 
<:• < idrd to sr how far the representatives of the coal- 
ownen and the representatives of the miners would be 
willing to come towards agreement in acceptance of those 
eootnmendations. Both parties were willing to meet us. 
At that dat : he miners were ready to accept the proposals 

of the Commission as .1 basis of rr ilntion: t!ir owners 
• • T( not But as the owners had at le st been willing to do 
so if the mi re rs would do so as well, it seemed right to 
irrport to the Prime Minister what we had ound. Our 
efi -rt was a lailuri'". (t is arguable that nothing but success 

{mch as Bishop \\ r estcott achieved; ustifies any interven- 
ti« n. N ly pica is that it could hardly ever be right for the 
Church or ecclesiastical persons as such to propose terms 
for the solution of a dispute, because they lack the 

h 1 cfcm Si ■ -• .? ■ j- d 
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specialist knowledge required; it is certainly right or 
hem to urge the spirit and method of conciliation^ it 

very well may be right for them to recall the parties to 

proposals made by competent persons, such as a Royal 
omrmssion appointed br thenumnca TJ _ 


ing whether or not th~» , won a view to see- 

solution h e ma y su PP'y the basis for a 



task of the rh u ! occasional, yjustified, the main 
task of the Church must be to inculcate Christian princi¬ 
ples and the power of the Christian spirit. 






CHAPTER 3 

HAS THE CHURCH CLAIMED TO 

INTERVENE BEFORE? 



It is often suggested that the claim advanced in the last 
ch.ipier o a nov< I one, and that in making it tlie Church 
n* f 1 raying outside its traditional and proper province. No 
doubt in the eighteenth century the Church did confine 

tv 'f almost entirely to theology and piety. At ail times 
th ( are fundamental. I nlcss the Church has something 
to stand for, it has no place of its own in the ordering of 
life, and becomes ml rely a group of people who like or 
value their associ on with one another. All special 
character in tlv v Church comes from its dogma - the 
divirtr ly given truth wine h it; believes itsei commissioned 
to proclaim; this is worked out in its theology; so it is 
always nectwary that dogma and theology should be the 
basis ol the Church's life. Fun her, no clTcct can be pro- 
duccd unless individuals genuinely respond to this; and 
this r< sponsr is faith and piety. So what happened in the 
eighteenth century was a retirement, so to speak, upon the 
central citadel. Wearied with the controversies of the 
sixteen! ii century, distraught by the religious wars of the 
seventeenth (of which our Civil War was one), men fell 
bark in the if religious life upon what is most central and 
fundamental. The spirit of man needed to recuperate; 
but haring regained freshness it sallied forth again, 
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under the inspiration of its central faith, in the Methodist 

movement, the Tractarian revival and the Christian social 
enterprise. . " : 

Such recoveries always seem like sheer innovations to 
those who are ignorant of history. To us it seems natural 
ana proper that religion should control personal conduct 
alike in its most open and in its most intimate aspects: we 
ave a ready seen what Lord Melbourne thought about 
at claim to control private life; many feel much the 
samp about its determination to interfere with the affairs 
of public life. But this, too, is nothing new. From the very 
outset Christian faith has intimately affected social as well 

as personal conduct, and the main Christian tradition 
carries with it a massive body of social teaching. 

„. _P nramvc Church! expressed its intimacy of inner 

lellowship by a spontaneous community of goods. It was a 
small fellowship of persons filled with the spirit of Christ 

.. . . _ for one another. This expressed 

itseu m a voluntary communism. But the whole character 

and merit of this lay in its being voluntary. The disciples 

‘; F 5C - 3 ; iS j bu£ did not reckon them as their own. This 
could not have lasted. Even if the purity of the Church had 
been maintained, its extension would have led to com¬ 
plications. Yet the primitive community supplies the 
norm and standard. 11 is as different from what is ordinarily 
ca led communism as anything can be ; it is, indeed, its 
polar opposite. Modern communism abolishes legal 
ownership by private persons; under it no one has pro¬ 
perty to give away. What St Peter said to Ananias shows 
that the primitive Church recognized legal ownership and 
lard on its members no compulsion to forgo this. 1 He and 
his wife Sapphira had followed the general movement up 

i. Acts iv. 32; v. 1-11 ; see especially 4 and 8. :■ 
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to a point; they sold their land, and gave part of the price 
to the common fund, keeping back another part. But they 
pmu nded t iat thev were giving the whole, and that pre- 
teacr. not the retention of part of the property, was their 
i time. ‘Why hath Satan filled thy heart to lie to the i loly 
Spir t and to keep back part ol the pr ce of the land? 
Witjiht it remained, did it not remain, thine own? And 
after it was sold, was it not in thy power?* 

rim ih h point ol vital importance. Psychologically and 
morally thrtr it all the difference in the world between 
voluntary and compulsory poverty, between a Tree sharing 
of goods and a compulsory abolition of personal owner¬ 
ship IV < bologit -illy it is a fact that the spirit of adventure 
c.tu onh thnve ori a basis of security; morally, sacrifice is 
on hr {M)ssid>* where possession is admitted. To renounced,;- 1 
pr< [>' t tv is a conspicuously vivid act o' personal Ireedom; 
to liave no property or to be forcibly deprived of it is a 
serious infringement of personal freedom. 

What now concerns us, however, is that from the very 
outset ( hristian faith found for itself social and economic 
* xpr« sion. It did not at that stage lake the form oi a set 
of pri He i pies ff«r the guidance of the State: the primitive 
(Imre h wav a handful of people quite unable to inluence 
thej< wivlt State, let alone the Roman Empire. But as the 

Chore h gn wit began to develop its own social philosophy. 

It c r>i.Tel not fail to be influenced by the Mosaic legislation, 
such as the I ,aw of J ubilee (Leviticus xxv) which is a piece 
ofland-lr gislation of immense significance, and the pro¬ 
hibition of usury (Lev iticus xxv and Deuteronomy xxiii). 
The growth ol the Church led to the need for a statement 
of sociai principles for the guidance of its own members 
while they were a considerable though unrecognized and 
often persecuted minority, and later, when the Church 
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was recognized and became a factor of influence in public 


life, for the guidance of the S tate. 


land 


— — - -wi w v 

The fundamental Biblical principle is that the earth - 



s to God; men enjoy the use of it, and this use 


both security in that enjoyment and exclusive right to it 

Rllf fTl-in T.rce. X- 1 _ 1 ^ Sp? 


families 


But this was to be so done as to ensure also that all mem¬ 


bers of the community shared in the enjoyment of some' 

TU - .1 - . J 


* „ T — \ jx . ouxixc 

ortion. i here was to be no proletariat. There were thus 


to be ri 


were ri 


and were subject to the overruling consideration that God 

a rmp h^rl __ i • n t - 


families 


Whom it was allotted being His stewards. The Law of 

ii ni laa v -. _ . .T_ * _ 1 rt 


Jubilee, by which every fifty years alienated land reverted 

l+n _fV V 


to its proper family, so that the permanent accumulation 

S'X t n I rs w a. —_ i _ i * • « _ _ 


of a large estate in a single hand became impossible, rested 

<r\T*l 4-U i n U-.-!_• 1 n 1 . . ; 


this basic principle of divine ownership. In the days of 


ings we fi 


rophets denouncing such accumula- 

_ T _ • l • _ 


tions; so for example Isaiah exclaims: ‘Woe unto then* 

_ 1_ . i 


that join house to house, that lay field to field, till there be 
no room, and vet he marl#* m ,-Ua^ti „t-• ^ _• i . r 


the land’ (Isaiah v. 8); and Micah: ‘Woe to them that 

J * * • # 


When 


morning is light, they practise it, because it is in the power 

jGv t* t m a . 1 A 1 < l a ^ — 


and 


hous^j, and take them away j and they oppress a man 

J LI- _ _ _ 


and his house, even a man and 







• « 


11 




And the evil here was not primarily economic, 

X- l _ 1 t * _ _ 


ough that may have been involved. The evil was the 

v I ^ , I j r i”i * "IT* / a 


in 


of what Tertullian {c. 160-230) would call ‘fellow 

* • m ‘ m - 


property’ - which seemed to him the natural 


mind 


Ox course the Mosaic legislation was 
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muni tv dependent on its own land. We arc not; to-day there 
ns a world-community in economic matters though not yet 

in political mattcrs.Butinanyca*eitisforprinciplesandnot 

lor precepts that Christians turn to the Old Testament. 

'f he position which the Church reached before the con¬ 
version «•! Constant ine (312) brought fuller responsibilities, 
is most plainly stated by Lactantius. His basic conceptions 
are equality in the enjo nent of God’s bounty and (by 
consequence j the justice of a claim put forwarc Ly the 
turdy to share with those who have more than a suffic¬ 
iency. He is still writing for a Christian minority in the 
State, where unity of heart and mind, with general good¬ 
will, it presumed. l - J I 

The institution of property is regarded as rooted in sin; 

it , r if all men loved God with all t heir hearts and their 
ri'- yhbours as themselves, they would cheerfully lal «ou 
ior ti e common good and would take for themselves no 
OKire than their fair share. But men are sinful, so property- 
rights are needed, not to much for the satisfaction of the 
rich as for the protection of the poor. 

When p.u to the m xt period, in which Christians 
were not only recognized but counted t he Emperor among 
tluir nuinlvr, wc fmd a changed emphasis. They are 
carrying a new responsibility. They have iost much in 
intimacy of fellowship among themselves and all that 
springs from this; they h a vc gained in the power, and 

therefore the duty, to influence the State. St Ambrose 

0 ™ 

(3.40 07) was a great officer of State as well as a Bishop. 

Hr lays u down that: ‘nature produced all things for the 
>mmon use of all men, and that nature produced the 
common ri fit c*f property, but usurpation the private 
right; or again that God wished the earth to be the 
common possession of all men, to produce its fruits for 
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Jet this was not a foundation for Communisnfltdid 

ui ee , mean that if men were morally perfect - that W 

altogether guided by justice and love -"here would be no 

private property. But men are not like that, and in the 
world as it is the Fathers hold that private property is a 
egitimate institution. 11 cannot claim the dignity of being 

a direct eXDressirm r»f fl-i» — ial-ii 1 . . . & 


Will in. the conditions resul 

T ^ 1 * T “W'-'w mm _ 


failure to fulfil the Divine intention. Consequn^ 

are from th i- n 7 C1C 


limitations 



petty. It is, for example, instructive and important that 

bt Ambrose regards almsgiving as an act of justice rather 
than of mercy. 

St Augustine taught explicitly that private property is 
e creation of the State and exists only in virtue of the 
State s protection. But the State, according to him, has its 
origin in the sinfulness of men, which must be kept within 
ounds. So the State has a divine authority, yet was insti- 

° nl / c be A Cau f of men ’ s «n. This position is the same 
as that of St Ambrose, but rooted a little further back in 

social philosophy. Gratian, who made the great compila¬ 
tion of Canon Law in the twelfth century, takes this same 

nosifinn --• i , 



to man’s sinful state. 


accommodation 


wri ters 


When 



. mcuievai state¬ 

ment - m St Thomas Aquinas-this influence is reinforced 
oy tnat of Aristotle ——*i~ o. rr-u 


of man 



in l pr^bJt'v TJ 1 eory of Pr °perty in Medieval Theology’, 

1913)^/121/ andDuties > edited b y Bisho P Gore (Macmillan, 

jl'V §1 sfFSI • I "* • ' ; at&i , \, . ’ \ h MM ■ 
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with this he draws a distinction between property as aright 
of admin.^tT ition and distribution { potest as procurandi et 
diif>ensandi) which he holds to be lawful, and property as 
a right to exclusive use, wfau h he holds to be unlawful. 1 

His defence of the first is interestingly modern. Property 
r! tins sort is, he says, ‘necessary to human life for three 
reasons I irst , because every man is more careful in ad- 
ffiinistrr>ng what l>clongs to himself alone than that which 
i* common to many or to all; since each one would shirk 
the labour and leave to another that which is the business 
of f v rvljodv, as happens where there is a multitude of 
•enrautv Seoondlv. I means' human affairs are conducted 


in more orderly fashion if each man is charged with taking 
can ofsome particular thing himself, whereas there would 
Ik* * oi iius:ou i every one were looking alter everything 
indiserbninat' I 1 irdly, because a more peaceful state 
is t usance; to man if each one is contented with his own. 


H 


•noc it is to he olwcrvcd that quarrels arise more fre¬ 
quently among ihosc who possess something in common 
and without division’. 


But; with t< gard to use or enjoyment St Thomas says 
that man ought not to possess external things as private 
but as common, so that he readily shares them with others 
in tie ii mud. So ch ar is this to him, as to Lactantius and 
Annbr<»v\ that lie expressly declares ‘theft’ to be no sin if 
it is committed to relieve genuine need. Of course the 
nerd must be tea; and urgent, and other means oi meet¬ 
ing it lacking; but then ‘it is lawful for a man to succour 
his o vn iv e<i py means of another’s property, by taking it 
ntf-'r openly ot secretly; nor is this properly speaking 

theft or robbery*.* 


i. S’/mma Thtologia/ 2-2. Q. 66. A.2. 
1. Sun ma Thtofogiae 2-2. CP 66. A.7. 
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It is thus evident that it is part of the common Christian 



J 


primitive times 


• - , ---- mivJL CA- 

region m relation to economic questions. It is further 

c ri 1 f... _ i * 1 * ft i _ 




evident that 






perfectly legitimate, are always an accommodation to 

nit m _ _ i • 


human sin, are subordinate to the general interest, and 

A n -L — __ P f « « . .h ^ 


are a form of stewardship rather than of ultimate 
ownership. 




. * 

r 





Church stood on a firm 


Biblical foundation. The Reformers repudiated large 

parts of the tradition in the desire 


astical to Biblical authority; but in fact their position was 

*1 A Tr f rt A m u ^ ^ i T P 1 1 TV * T m m — ^ 



9 1 * U1V/H TV uO 

in this respect less fully Biblical than that of the medieval 


hey 


p. u t /^i r v r Vi 7 A1A 

Jtignth Commandment, on the ground that a divine pro- 
hibitio" * r ‘ - - - r 



^ -—- - 

theft presupposes a divine sanction of property. 


So, of course, it does. But the Puritan simplification of 


form 


exclusive emphasis on the Decalogue, had the effect of 

Ir-i i-v* __ ^ j_ i • . * i # t ^ _ 


-Bi__ _ 

4 K CU 

whole. That teaching certainly included the reality and 

I T I ■ TTi 1 I Kl Afi 4- w-i* ^J _ • T ■ ^ 


property 





>ns which made i 
tional rather than absolute. 


mpted ownership 






from moral responsibilities, and so influential a Puritan 

* _ X _ A •!« f « m . * 

TT A FTr*^ r ^ W rt /Al — _ j ■ ■ I ■ 1 T * _ 


writer 





- r .v rr 0,1 A UCCUIIiC 

common in extreme necessity 5 . Baxter, however, inclines 

iL-x xl. . i ^ - _ . 


i. v that the prohibition of theft is absolute, with- 

i * a - ? 


out enquiring what — morally — constitutes theft. 

The Reformers on the Continent and the Puritans in 


England 
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fr* sh and <lc pened sense of individual responsibility 
wh h they regarded as spiritually sound, and of which 
v.'-y became the prophets. All that heightened this they 
welcomed, and among the rest they welcomed the free 
ri .'lit to acquire arid dispose of property. They taught a 
hr di f tin lard as regards the spending of it, arid for the 
l.r-u tine made the keeping of accounts a religious duty. 

J more comrrvative of the Reformers were forced to 
define tfvur position over against t ie extremer reforming 
S' < t h to that: among the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, 

one, the thirty-eighth, declares that ‘the Riches and Goods 
•if Chris ins are not common as touching the right, title 
;,n d fMj*se«.*iorii of the same, as certain Anabaptists do 

* even where the Reformers agreed 
with th-* medieval theologians, as they very largely did. 
thru i mpliasis tended to shift from, the communal restric¬ 
tion'' np<ei juiva’e |>roperty to its cxclusivc rights and its 

m >r.d rc?pcii si hi lilies. Prolitable industry was presented 
as a duty; so was c ireful spending, thrifty provision for the 

future, r . n( | ( lwity to the pot)r. Wesley was true to this 

tradition in Ins three-fold exhortation, ‘Gain all you can; 

^cni < an , give all you can.* He was very thorough 
about the sec one. and third. He denounced the notion that 
an mere,ised income justifies an increased personal cx- 
fKmi.iture. Perhaps you say yr>u can now afford the 
expense. This is the quintessence of nonsense. Who gave 
*u this addition to your fortune, or (to speak properly) 
wi*> lent it to you? To speak more properly still, who 
lodged it for a time in your hands as His stewards? . 
flm ajfr,Hog to rou God is the very cant o hcIL* 1 


» Sermon > *6- Quoted l-y H. G. Wood', ‘The Influence of the 

on Idea. Concerning Wealth and Property’, in Property • 

Ui R ’ ar)d D “*vs, r-ditfd by Bi hop Gore (Macmillan „„oi ^ 
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Such a declaration by the founder of Methodism in the 

rnf AavkfU _x __ _ • < •'*XC 


• , ' —- - in ine 

eigliteemh century carries us back to the fourteenth, in 


i-u sausfv 

his wants and nevertheless ceaselessly labours to acquire 

riches, either m orcicr to niit^in a r»irrU~i_• • 


riches, either in order to obtain a higher social position, or 


, o— -vvitti puwuun, or 

utat subsequently he may have enough to live without 

blnnnr r\r* -f K ^ U,* A _ _ * 


_ s o** W uvu VV1UIUUL 

a our, or that his sons may become men of wealth and 


• ✓ -—v* wuaun alia 

importance - all such are incited by a damnable avarice 

OAnpimli+TT _ _3_• 1 m ^ _ 1 pH 



sensuah ty, and pride.’ 1 But no Schoolman could have said,’ 

( iciin dll --5 __l • i , . * 


Gam all you can 5 , and it is hard to fit such an injunction 


. , ' —■ - -« ut ow , u au lujuncaon 

into the New Testament, which regards riches, not indeed 


s an actual evil, but as a snare. Apart from this the actual 

A'nrhi/^l- J __ 1 IT A ^ « 


conduct demanded by Schoolmen and Reformers was 

n/Af j:rr_ . t^ . ^. ^ 




* - —W «,5 

not very different. But the Reformers made changes in 

M A f A T 1 V\ /"I ^ i ^ _ * _ 1 _ * 1 rf' l - 



1 -- voicingca Ill 

the foundations which affected the whole structure. The 

TT A V . _ _ __ II 4 * _ 


two 


■ ± .-v-vtxcvcu economics were 

ms , c ; ' 1 ne of the Just Price and the Prohibition of Usury. 

With th#» lnfrirorioo xv-f 4 -L. ~ T_r T\ • 


What 


A ~ ^ t lkJ LI1U IClKs l 

t at this principle v/as stated as part of a complete theo- 

lAA*TT Tfn X_, . ' 1 1 


logy. Its interpretation and application to practice varied 

Tt'rk'm Ann _ ^ _ .1 


from one century to another, partly as circumstances 

51 If Arprl ^ ^ _ • I xv ^. 


altered, partly as men gained a fuller insight into the 

PAAn Am 3 a __ l TT , 1_ * * t • - ~ . 


economic process. The principle itself is clear - that the 

A ^ 4- __^ I 1 111 y-1 — 


price of an article should be fixed on moral grounds with 

H 11 A J 4 .*_j P • i _ - 


due regard to cost of material and labour and to reason- 

Cl nla . xl__ l • . . 


abie profit; the vendor is not entitled merely to ask the 

T 1 f TVl A4-4* 4-*_ ^ t ■ i i . 


utmost that the purchaser will pay. Above all, he must on 


no account charge more because the buyer’s need is great 
The f” n “ n+ -- -<"■ ... ° wBL 


: uui uy oiniuuiuno 

o orence in the fifteenth century; he recognized the 


nf A /'t ^ n %^ ns ^ e ^ n> quoted by Tawney in Religion and the Rise 

oj Capitalism (John Murray, 1 926), p. 35. 
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a< tual pressures of the market and allowed much elasticity 
in Application of the principle; but the principle stood 
i r n th rr is a price which it is reasonable and right to 
c bar t-, and to take more, however willing purchasers may 
Ik- to pay, i* avarice. We find this still held by the early 

< ah inists, but th'- relaxation of the ban on usury led to 
he collapse of the whole system. At this point there was 

w hat looked like a sharp reversal of doctrine. To this vital 
but for from simple topic we now turn. 

I he Mosaic Law forbad' usury. But (i) what was 

< hiefly in mind in that primitive community was the 

* x ploitat on of the nc< dy ; ‘the lending of business capital 
on irrrm off< rmg good chances of repayment was not in 
qi ' tioii’; 1 {2) 1 lie Mosaic prohibition o! usury only 
aHe< ts loans 10 a brother-Israelite; within Israel the pro¬ 
hibition was absolute, but beiween an Israelite and a 
Gentile it was permitted.* (Incidentally, it w-as this last 
consideration, coupled with ihe prohibition of usury to 
Chostiaus ann the ( xdtision of lews from many occupa- 
ttoot, which turned the Jews into ihe moneylenders of 
Europe.) . 

Now the Church was .always in difficulties about this 
prohibition. What it was quite clear about was the sinful¬ 
ness of avarice. In the conditions of any period before 
■ bout a.d. 1 300 a suitable rough and ready test was to ask 
v, hr 1 her t he principal was safe ; if it was, interest ought not 
t » h < hargr d. To share profits as partners in an enterprise 
w;.s legitimate; to share profits where risks a so had to be 
hared w;. le gitimate. But to make barren money breed 


1 VVrT.on ‘The Biblical and Early Christian Idea of 

roprnv', in Property: its Rights and Duties, edited by Bishop Gore 
(Marmiilari. 1913), p. 100. 


Lev 
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by merely lending it at interest without risk ofits loss was 


te. 


t.ae most opposed to earlier medieval teaching. 


This reflects the circumstances of the time rather than 


any permanent principle. The theories of value varied as 


the centuries passed, and St Antonino of Florence repre¬ 


half-way 


-.uther, a peasant, was conservative in politics and in 


social ethics. He condemned the practice of all usury as 


loudly as any 


. Calvin was a townsman, vividly 


aware of the economic vir tues. He did not hold that to get 




rich was proof o:> wickedness; he did not condemn the 


accumulation of riches, but only the use of them for 


indulgence or ostentation. Kis condonation of usury is 


cautiously hedged 



xploitadon of real need; it was said of him that ‘Calvin 



exclude all 




eals with usurie as the apothecarie doth with poison.’ 



er. 


deal 




progress would throw it wide open, unless principles for 


its regulation were worked out to take the place of the dis¬ 


carded principle of prohibition. But in the turmoil of 


ose turbulent times this was never done. So Calvin had 




coining 


an. 


That was not Calvin’s intention, and the practice of 


early Calvinists shows that they had no toleration for ‘get- 


rich-quick’ devices, as we may see from the records of the 






Pilgrim Fathers and the early history of Massachusetts. 


v - 


Consider the case of Mr Robert Keane. His offence, by general 


consent, was black. He kept a shop in Boston, in which he took 


in some . . . above 6d in the shilling profit; in some above 8d; 


and in some small things above two for one’; and this, though he 
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v a* ‘ar a: ic icr 1 professor of the gospel, a man of eminent parts, 
v.e«j!vhy •oi'l having but one child, having come over for con¬ 
science’ sake and lor the advancement of the gospel.’ The scandal 
wus t f r r ibJ< . l*i ofit if rs* were unpopular — ‘the cry of the country 
w ** PTC * 1 agwri't oppression* — and the grave elders reflected 
i . 1 .o a icputatiCMi for voed would injure the infant community. 


lyirv a* it did ‘under the curious observation ofall Churches and 


o\ iJ hum* in i he world,’ I n spite of all, the magist rates were dis- 

tr> )n I- merit. 1 b'Tc was no positive law in force limiting 
profits; it was not easy to determine what profits were fair; the 
sin of charging what the market could i and was not peculiar to 
\1r K# .i ’ <c; .md, aft < r ah, t he law of God required no more than 
douhh restitutio*. S<» il.« y treated turn m< >cifuliy v and fmed 

him ok dy /nooc * 


i he less, the door was ajar, and the pressure of life 
would op< ii t so widely, ilia* f l&lvinism which began as a 
system of regimentation, where economic activity was 
subject to severe moral restraint, became ultimately the 
m.tinspiing of unrestricted enterprise and competition. 
Its profound and essential individualism overthrew its 
relatively superficial authoritarianism. This process had 
already gone far bv the date of the English Civil War. 
Ar< hlushop Laud owed much of his unpopularity with the 
soetjon ol society then represented in Parliament to his 
vigorous action, often high-handed, in checking the 
mbbery of the poor by the encroachment of landlords and 
the ‘enclosing’ of common lands. He stood for the older 
social ethics of a peasant civilization. The Puritans had 
their strength in the towns with their expanding busi rest 
enterprise, among whom ‘Gain all you can* was a com¬ 
mendable precept even when ‘Give all you can’, which 
alone car. justify 1 1, was honoured more than it was obey* 

PP*' i J&T* ^ ***" *****° f Cafntallsm (John Murray, 1926), 
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The Reformers never intended to produce such „ 
monster as the Economic Man of the last hundredth 

selfXnhd * 6 Puntan . s were austere in their demands for 

But their t °, which 'money can buy, 

same al responsibility to God, also at the 

e undermined the appreciation of wealth as 
essentially social and therefore subject at all points to 
contro in the interest of society as a whole. 

weahh drived°^ 0rtUnitiesformatin S 

ivea, mere was much religious teaching to en- 

that direction ’ 

to *° relate the new enterprise 

of the Oh k f hlS g0eS far tC> accou nt for the paralysis 
iron work rC fh " ° f .* heIndustrial Revolution. First in 
dust Z T* ? e “, m S .? mmng and weaving, the new in- 

Li ri ftmicm Ac til A "C «n.— e . t I 


^Z d> it er \T U ° thing Ieft t0 restrain the competition 
for wealth, while there was a moral deposit of approbation 

for its accumulation. Karl Marx is not far wrong in his 

famous declaration that ‘the bourgeoisie, wherever it got the 

upper land, put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic 

relations, pitilessly tore asunder the motley feudal ties that 

bound man to his “natural superiors’ 9 , and left remaining 

f ° other ‘f id between man and man than naked self- 
i ^ 1 - D ^ ci 1 1 ( ci llous cash payment. 9 * 

There was nearly a century during which the social 
fitness of the Church was almost unheard. There were 

i. h the Communist Manifesto: quoted by Tawney, oh. cit. p. 260. 

he human aspects of the Industrial Revolution may be studied in 

such novels as Inheritance and Manhold by Miss Phyllis Bentley (Gol- * 

ancz, 1932 and 1941) and The Crowthers of Bankdam by Mr Thomas 
Armstrong (Collins, 1940). 
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yl c n did parish priests who fought for the people’s rights — 
racn like Comber, who was Rector of Kirkbv Moorside 
fr-.m 1:60 to 1810, and resisted the Enclosure Acts, 

founded schools, and in a V.irwMV \*ro\ro ctno/ = 


u >r i he oppressed. Greatest of all was Hook, Vicar of 

Jx*eds from 1837 to 1859? who both set the type or ideal for 
the modern Town Paw.n anH 


«uisc 


MM - - —^ vs V V XV1UC41 

stalwan mainly < ncentrating attention on particular 

^" or the revival (if Christian social doctrine we have 
to wait till I idlow, Mam ire, and Kingsley take the field. 
From their time onwards the recovery has been steady. It 
would l>e tot hoys Jo recount the deliverances of official 
Chun h bodies which rcbiecf the influence of those 
prophets and, in a later generation, of Westcott, Gore, 
ard N< ott Holland - whose names bring us down to living 
memory and < ontemporary problems. 

Enough has been said to show that there is an authentic 
tradition of Christian social teaching. But like other parts 

° 1 , 1C Chns,ian tradition. it i< a living ihing, proving its 
vitality in the only way in which tJ.at can be done by 

■h< mg a capacity to relate itself effectively to changing 
conditions and circumstances. Accordingly our own pre¬ 
sentation will not b gin with ancient authorities but with 
IllUerietit of first principles. 










CHAPTER 4 


ISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES: 


(A) PRIMARY 



he method of the Church’s impact upon society at 



large should he twofold. The Church must announce 


Christian principles and point out where the existing 
social order a * is in conflict with them. It musl 


- ho himstian citizens, acting in their civic 


capacity, the task of re-shaping the existing order in closer 


conformity to the principles. For at this point technical 


knowledge may be required and j udgements of practical 



expediency are always required. If a bridge is to be built, 
the Church may remind the engineer that it is his nhlior?»_ 


ion to provide a really safe bridge; but it is not entitled to 

J1 1 • 1.1 • ~ _ 


tell him whether, in fact, his design meets this require¬ 


ment, a particular theologian may also be a competent 


engineer, and, if he is, his judgement on this point is 


entitled to attention; but this is altogether because he is a 


competent engineer and his theological equipment has 

1 • « _ 


nothing whatever to do with it. In just the same way the 

Jr ^ 1 m & m m — _ ^ 


Church may tell the politician what ends the social 


- L -~ V W tv 

devising of the precise means to those ends. 

m ..h i m mm 


politician 







This is a point of first-rate importance, and is frequently 

1 1 * j r, m 4 m m a — 


misunderstood. If Christianity is true at all it is a truth of 


universal application; all things should be done in the 


r> 
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Christian Social Principles: Primary 

Ghn j-pirit and in accordance with Christian 

priru iph>. ‘Then,’ say some, ‘produce your Christian 

•omhou lor un< rnployinent.* But tliere neither is nor could 

si j ' h a tiling. Christian faiiii does not by itself enable 

# 


loresec 


■ach 


intricate < domic mechanism, will in fact be affected by 
* particular economic or political innovation — ‘social 
‘ !< 'lit , fu ' \ampk . ‘in that < ase,’ says the reformer — or, 
<pi 11 c cr j... i v, i. .1 u j> holder of the status quo — ‘keep off the 


tur 


By your own confcmon you arc out of place here.* 
But this time the < liurch must say ‘No; I cannot tell you 
u the r. rnedy; but I can tell you that a society of 

*4i< h unemployment (in peace time) is a chronic 
*' turn , is ,t <iiseasK-d society, and that il you arc not doing 

all Von can to finrl 1 It 1 H'm inul or 4 a . ---- 



beloo» God.* Sometimes the Church can go further 
than i s and point to features in the social structure itself 
whic 1 ire bound to be sources <>j social evil because they 
contradict the principles of the Gospel. 

So ( ’ iUr< h is likely to be attacked from both sides if 
t does its dm v. it will be told that it lias become ‘political’ 
when in fact it has been can fill only to state principles and 
("•mt to hreach<-scf them; and it will be told by advocates 

<>l partu ular policies that it is futile because it does not 

' ' to its commission it will 

** n,wc ,x>,h sc; - s of complaints, and continue so far as it 
can to influence all citizens and permeate all parties. 

Before going on to Mate in outline the chief principles of 
fhmtian so< tal doctrine, it may be wise, in the prevailing 
t< rn ,xt of our age, to add a further word of caution. For it 


supposed 


social 


is 
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it. But it is very difficult to know what a ‘perfect social 

order’ means. Is it the order that woui 1 bvjst h 

were all perfect? Or is it the order that would workbest 

in a world of men and women sue s we actually are? 

If it is the former, it certainly ought not to be estaolished; 

we should wreck it in a fortnight. If it is the latter, there 

is no reason for expecting the Gnurch to is.no w what 
* 

it is. 

I^pere we are dealing with what is at this moment the 
least popular part of traditional Clin s i lanity. the doctrine 
of Original Sin. No doubt this has often been put forward 
in ways which men to-day had peculiar difficulty in 
accepting. It would be quite out of place to deal with the 
whole topic here. Quite enough for our present purpose 
may be expressed as follows. When we open our eyes as 
babies we see the world stretching out around us; we are 
in the middle of it; all proportions and perspectives in 
what we see are determined by the relation — distance, 
height, and so forth - of the various visible objects to our¬ 
selves. This will remain true of our bodily vision as long as 
we live. I am the centre of the world I see; where the 
horizon is depends on where I stand. Now just the same 
thing is true at first of our mental and spiritual vision. 
Some tilings hurt us; we hope they will not happen again; 
we call them bad. Some things please us; we hope they 
will happen again; we call them good. Our standard of 
value is the way things affect ourselves. So each of us takes 
his place in the centre of his own world. But I am not the 
centre of the world, or the standard of reference as between 
good and bad; I am not, and God is. In other words, from 
the beginning I put myself in God’s place. This is my 
original sin. I was doing it before I could speak, and every¬ 
one else has been doing it from early infancy. I am not 
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‘guilty* on this account because I could not help it. But I 
am in a state, from birth, in which I shall bring disaster on 
> . U i.r,(! r\ rr \ one affected by my conduct unless can 

escape from it. 1 ducation may make my self-centredness 
less disastrous by widening my horizon of interest; so far it 
iltike t lie climbing of a tower, which widens the horizon 
j.>i physical vision while leaving mt still the centie and 
standard of reference. Educai ion may do more than this if 
it *urc t rtls in winning me into devotion to truth or to 
beauty; that devotion may effect a partial deliverance 
from self-centredness. But complete deliverance can be 
effected only by the winning of my whole heart’s devotion, 
tl < total ;JI( giant o nl'my will - and ti!tis only the Divine 
Love d closed by Christ in His Idle and Death can do. 1 

The poluxal problem is concerned with men as they 
are. not with rn< n as they ought to be. Part of the task is 
so to ordt r life as to U ad them nearer to what they on* hi 
ti > 1 •<:; hut it* a-* nine that they are already ihis, will involve 
certam failure and disaster. It is not contended that men 
arc uttnfy bad, or that they are more bad ilian good. 
What i•- on 11 nded is that they are not perfectly good, and 
that even their goodness is infected with a quality — self- 
c < ntr< die s - which partly vitiates it, and ex j >oses them to 
temptations so fa r as they achieve cither freedom or power. 
Tliis docs not mean that freedom or power should be 
denied to them; on the contrary, it is fundamental to the 


Christian position that nen should have freedom even 
though tiny abe^c it; hut it is also to be recognized that 


use 


oti on 


7 Ii ,.m TWirfr r wishes to know l.ow I should try to establish this 
contention, I r ,ust r> fer him to my book Nature, Man and God (Mac- 

*934)» PP- 3 r )b~4°3 and 514 — 520 . 
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which is only perfectly established in men by love which 
arises in them in answer to the redemptive love of God. 

In any period worth considering, and probably to the 
end of eart hly history, statesmen will themselves be men, 
and will be dealing with men. who abuse freedom and 
power. Now the most fundamental requirement of any 
•political and economic system is not that it shall express 
love, though that is desirable, nor that it shall express 
justice, though that is the first ethical demand to be made 
upon it, but that it shall supply some reasonable measure 
of security against murder, robbery, and starvation. If it 
can be said with real probability that a proposed scheme 
would in fact, men being what they are, fail to provide 
that security, that scheme is doomed. Christians have 
some clues to the understanding of human nature which 
may enable them to make a more accurate estimate than 
others of these points. But they will not, if they are true to 
their own tradition, approach the question with rosy- 
tinted spectacles. Its assertion of Original Sin should make 
the Church intensely realistic and conspicuously free from 
Utopianism. 

There is no such thing as a Christian social ideal, to 
which we should conform our actual society as closely as 
possible. We may notice, incidentally, about any such 
ideals from Plato’s Republic onwards, that no one really 
wants to live in the ideal state as depicted by anyone else. 
Moreover, there is the desperate difficulty of getting there. 
When I read any description of an Ideal State and think 
how we are to Oegin transforming our own society into 
hat, X am reminded of the Englishman in Ireland who 
asked the way to Roscommon. Ts it Roscommon you want 
to go to?’ asked the Irishman. ‘Yes , 5 said the Englishman; 
‘that’s why I asked the way.’ ‘Well,’ said the Irishman, ‘if 
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I wanted to go to Roscommon, I wouldn’t be starting from 

\ ';* !* vi -■£ ^ p f > . 1 ' It , %, jj|-' 

But though Christianity supplies no ideal m this sense, 
i t sup plies something of i.n more value -BWudy» print i 
on which we can begin to act in every possible situation. 

To the consideration of these we now turn. 

1. god AND HIS PURPOSE j 

All Christian thinking, and Christian thinking about 
society no less than any other, must begin not with man 
but: with God. The fundamental conviction is that God is 
th* < n ato r of the world which could not begin >r COntlllUC 
, xr f pt by 11 is will. The world is not necessary to God ln 
tbe sense in which God is necessary to the world, for if 
there were no God, there would be no world; but if there 
were no world, God would be just what He is only (pre* 
sumably) about; * < > make the world. For Hess impelled®© ^ 
make tjhe w< >rld by His lovej as Platf* saw, He is far re-' 
moved from <-r»vy and wishes to share ont His blessedness. 
Ph' world i% not necessary to (rod as the obj< < 1 < f His love, 
for He has that within Himselil ii< the relations of d,' 
Pet ' on* of the Blessed Trinity; but it results from His love; 
<rr*.ttif-n is a kind of overflow of the divine love. In making 

hr w ot Id He brought »nto exist ence vast numbers o 
things which always have to obey His law for them - from 
star> and planets to atoms and electrons; these have no 
c hoice but to obey. But He also made creat ures - men and 
women - who could disobey His law for them, and do so; 

I !c did this in order that among His creatures there might 
hr some who gave Him a free obedience and answered 1 i is 
love with theirs. This involved the risk, amounting to a 
moral certainty, that they would take the sei;-centred out- 
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T*' 1 ' kyPnitation and partly in 
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was a welter n f ™ *. T acinsnness, till society 
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sr t other 

‘ The of Christ 


who is risen nn I ] , rea: 1 ne actIon Of Christ 

increases .’ 1 But ttif« Hei. j . , i 


increases. ’ 1 But this task nf H* n ‘ ai ' S n ° b but 

the divine n, < f drawin « a11 m on to Himself, 

^ ^ win 


nntheefT . J , 1 “ imngs in Christ ’, 2 will 

love whkh Us th ° f , hiSt ° ry; and the fellowship of 

nto b«L in its el‘T“t Plan t eSt f bHsh Cannot “»» 


ir * • • F esiaoiisn cannot come 

nm being in its completeness within history at all, for it 

must be more t fmn ^ ^ 5 


mitcf- i wxuiin msrory at aiJL lor it 

KingdonTof GrvTis ! f''° f oofemporaries. The 


Kinorlnm .fP i * - “V a temporaries, The 

perfect L ^ “ 3 ^ y here and now > but oan be 

perlect only in the eternal order. 


2. MAN: His DIGNITY TRAPptw a 

^TRAGEDY, AND DESTINY 



t^i^l 3 ^ feCtS , a ! 3 ° Ut ra “ are ‘wo: he is made ‘in 


,? „ _ aiG lvvu. uc is mane in 

e image of God’; and this image is, so to speak, stamped 

P t r amma nature - Between these two there is con- 
nt tension resulting in perpetual tragedy. 

e lgmty ofman is that he is the child of God, capable 

of communion with God, the object of the Love of God - 

eternal fel fo ’ S dlSp,ayed on the Gross - and destined for 
eternal fellowship with God. His true value is not what he 

worfff C h r C !t f T *° hi$ eartMy Sta ‘ e ’ but what he is 
th to God; and that worth is bestowed on him by the 

utterly gratuitous Love of God. 

1. Lectures on Modern History (Macmillan, 1906), p. 12 

2. Ephesians i. 10. h p 
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All his life should be conducted and ordered with, this 
dignity in view. The State must no; treat I nn as having 
value only so far as he serves its ends, as t> ilitMTAli 
states do; the State exists for its citizens, not the citizens 
lor the State. But neither must a man treat himself, or con- 
du< t Lis hie. as if he were himself the centre of his own 
value ; he is not his own end; his value is his worth to God 
and his end is ‘to t^lonriTvr C.^od and enjov dim for ever.* 

As a child of God, man is a member of a family, the 
farmly of God. T his in complete development and expres¬ 
sion is nothing less t han mankind. But the inherently social 
and indeed ‘familial* cib.uarter ol man hnds i s first 
expression in the human family. This is the initial form of 

man's so< ial life, and its preservation and security is ihe 
fuM princ i pie of social welfare. On one side the family is a 
hio oeif al (act ; < hildrcn are born uticrly dependent and 
nerc! the care of both parents. But it is i;ar more than 
biologic •%!. ( )thcr animals care for their young; but when 
die young arc mature, the family connexion erases. 
Among human beings ihe family tie lasts through life; 
what liegins as a biological necessity becomes a spiritual 
possession. I o ignore the fami ly, as much in the organiza¬ 
tion ol contemporary life ignores it, is to injure both 
citizens and society. 

1 here are wider social units which are also necessary:; 
with some of these wc shall be concerned late; but only 
one is natural in a way al ail resembling that in which the 
family is natural and then in markedly less degree. The 
nation as wc know it is a product of long history; but its 
origins in the clan and the tribe give it the same relation 
as the family to the individual. And it is a product oi 
historical development, not a deliberately manufactured 
structure. Every civilized man or woman is born a 
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member ofa nation as well as of a familv Th 

have developed various cul tural types and hT 
the richer for that variety ^ ’ d ' world ,s 
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vet rs l to ° WS 11 for the only satisfaction of his nature 

hope of 

s not onj y that his spirit and reason 
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have as set established but little control over the i 

part of his nature; it is his spirit which is depraved, h\s 
reason which is perverted. His self-cc itrcdr ess infects hil 
idealism becatise it distorts all his perspectives. So far as 
h s reason ac ts in purely intellectual ways it iftjly • iNl j||j 

worthy: 2 — 2 4; that really is true; it is not the best 

anpre Ximation that can be expected ol sinfm nv>n; it is an 
exact apprehension o absolute truth. Within what U 
capable of mathematical treatment man has this grasp of 

truth. Hut ii carries us only a little way. It helps us to makn 

and manipulate aeroplanes; it does not ! ieip us to use them 
always and only for the benefit o. nnankind. i^ll science M 
morally neutral. When we come to human relationships, 
tc» friendship, to falling in love - and out oi it again - t 
social organization or to political construction, we enter 
on » sphere of life wl»erc reason is very fallible. Self- 
interest is always exercising its disturbing influence, not 
lev (though more nobly) when it is being forcibly re- 
pudi.itcd than when it is accepted as the guide ofconouct. 

\nyhow, wc all know that politics is largely a conten¬ 
tion Ik tween different groups of self-interest - e.g. the 
haves and have-nots. It may be the function of the 
C hurc li to lead people to a purely disinterested virtue 
(though this is at least debatable); a statesman who 
supposes that a mass of citizens can be governed without 
appeal to their sell-interest is living in dreamland and is a 
public m< naoe. The art of government in fact is the art of 
ordering life that: self-interest prompts what justice 
demands. Thus it is enacted that thieves should be sent to 
prison; but the object: of the law is not to imprison thieves, 
but to make men reflect that even if they arc not honest it 
is still prudent to behave honestly. 

Yet these expedients are not purely prudential, and 
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though the cynic finds plenty of material for his mat' • 

wit, the real truth ', .. l0r hls mal,cl °™ 



centred; but he always carries with v u I V* anisseif - 

that this is not the rJj trmh fT & h abundant P ro °f 
credit hnth h ° f hls nature - H c has to his 

be 11 * n COUId — 

it IS the source of his aspirations; it is even - through to 

rireTothe^^T 11 * is ^ of 

P e Divine Image in its perfection if ever this 

can be presented to it. This is the glory of the Gomel l" 
enables man to see ‘the light of the knowledge oftheglory 

fac? ^ ° f JeSUS ChriSt ’’ and 50 ‘ with ccveiled 

ce, reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord’, man 

£H2tV L)6 *-i_~ ; 


SS5. ‘ tranSfonned into the « image from glory to 



That is man’s destiny. And his social life, so far as it is 
eliberately planned, should be ordered with that destiny 
in view. He must be treated as what he actually is, but 
always with a view to what in God’s purpose he is destined 
o ecome. For the law, and the social order, is our school- 

TTlClCf AT* f/-v K«-! * n 


1. 2 Corinthians iv. 6; iii. 18. 

2. Galatians iii. 24. 










CHAPTER 5 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES: 

(B) DERIVATIVE 



t .. i prim, try principle of Christian ethics and Christian 
politic s must Im; respect for every person smply as aperso®. 

11 r.ic h mart and woman is a cl iiId ofGod, w! ,om C»< d loves 
ami lor whom Christ died, then there is in eacli a worth 
abtolutdy independent of all usefulness to society. The 
person is primary, not the societyj file State exists lor the 
citizen, not the citizen for the Stale. The first aim of social 
progress must be to give the fullest possible scope for the 
rTr e f*^*** 1 of all powers and qualities which are distinctly 
personal ; and of these the most fundamental is de'iberate 

choice.; ■ * j ; If; f f i ;d ] » jfll |< 

Consequently society must be so arranged as to give to 
every citizen the maximum opportunity for making 
deliberate choices and the best possible training for the 
n.o of that opportunity. In other words, one of our first 
considerations will be the widest possible extension of 
personal responsibility; it is the responsible exercise of 
• liberate choice which most fully expresses personality 
and best deserves the great name of freedom. 

Freedom is the goal of politics. To establish and secure 
true freedom is the primary object of all right political 
action. For it is in, and through his freedom that a man 
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makes fully real his personality - the quality of one made 

m the image of God. mP 

i'Vwjofn is a great word, and like other great words is 
ften superficially understood. It has been said that to 
ose who have enough of this world’s goods the claim to 

m,;a " s *>-«»«.• alone’, while to those who have 

not enough n means ‘Give us a chance.’ This important 
1 erence of interpretation rests on a single understanding 

oi Ireedom __i • _. . _ 




















* -— c* uuucisianamg 

o reedom as absence of compulsion or restraint. But if 
that is all the word means, freedom and futility are likely 
to be so frequently combined as to seem inseparable. For 
nothing is so futile as the unhampered satisfaction of 
sporadic impulses; that is the sort of existence which leads 
through boredom to suicide. Freedom so far as it is a 
treasure must be freedom/or something as well as freedom 
jrom somet uing. It must be the actual ability to form and 














^rry out a purpose. This implies discipline - at first 
external discipline to check the wayward impulses before 
Here is a real purpose in life to control them, and after- 
v bGii-cu.scipiine directed to the fulfilment of the 1 
purpose of life when formed. Freedom, in short, is self- 
control, self-determination, self-direction. To train 
citizens in the capacity for freedom and to give them scope 
..or free action is the supreme end of all true politics. 

n et man is a self-centred creature. He can be trusted to 
abum his freedom. Even so far as he wins self-control, he 
will control himself in his own interest: not entirely; he is^^| 
not merely bad; but he is not altogether good, and any 
fraction of self-centredness will involve the consequence 
that his purpose conflicts to some extent with that of his I 

neighbour. So there must be the restraint of law, as long J 

as men have any selfishness left in them. Law exists to 
pi es :i ve and extend reai freedom. First, it exists to prevent 
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rht. selfishness of A from destroying the freedom of B. If - 
left untouched when I knock my neighbours on the 
head, their freedom to go about their dudes and their 
pleasures may be greatly diminished. But the law which 
restrains any occasional homicidal 10 pulse that I nay 
Jtave, by threatening penalties sufficiency disagreeable to 
ru.ikc the indulgence of it seem to oe not good enough, also 
protects! rnv pur:x»se o good lei lows; tip against being 
v.olatcd by that same impulse. In such a case tlietesiraint 
of the law increases the true freedom of all concerned. 

(Tli is book is alxtut social order and not about con¬ 
version or t he power of the grace ol God. slut for th< u\ oicl- 
ance of confusion I must here rcmarK that ]•;*> Christian 
supposes that any one can reach perfect freedom except 
through pcrlrct faith — tha is, a complete personal 
resp >nse t< » the love of God. Only t he love ol God working 
ujx»rii his conscience, lieart, and will can set him free from 
the self-centredness which otherwise will vitiate both his 
own life arid his contribution to the life oi society. This is 
never completely accomplished, in all 1 obabililv, for 
anyone at all in this life, certainly not fo many; then fere 
wc cannot hope to sec the Kingdom o God established 
in its perfection in this mortal life.That belongs to eternity; 
but if it is our eternal goal, we have to do all we can to 
make of history a movement in that direction. 

Before passing on it Is worth while to notice how absolute 
was f Ihrist’s respect for the freedom of personal choice. He 
would neither bribe nor coerce men to become followers, 
judas must be allowed to betray Hirn if he is so determined. 
Not even to save a man from that will the Lord override 
his freedom, l or on freedom all spiritual life utterly 
depends. It is astonishing and terrifs mg that the Church 
has so often failed to understand this. Blindness to it is, as 

'* : J • ! 6$ , ■ • J * 
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some °f us think, the conspicuous defect of Rome to this 

and Cad,nS *° a nCVer re P udiated b e«ef in persecution 
regimes Bu S j P ° ntai ) eoas empathy with authorititarian 

eglmes. But to use, m the name of Christ, any other means 

o persuasion than spiritual appeal and rational coherence 

IS to betray His first principle of action.) 

2. SOCIAL FELLOWSHIP 

N °. Tu 1S fitted for an isolated life ; every one has needs 
which he cannot supply for himself; but he needs not only 

what his neighbours contribute to the equipment of his 


Man 


own 


J LCLVJiy &UCJUU. 

Recent political theories have given ostensible emphasis 
to this truth and have then, as a rule, gone far to ignore it. 
Certainly our social organization largely ignores it. For 
his racial nature ol man is fundamental to his being. I am 
not first some one on my own account who happens to be 
the child of my parents, a citizen of Great Britain, and so 


t r 

it you 


• -j * ir* oaaa^/o CL X\ CL y ^ lllcrc 

is nothmg left. A man is talking nonsense if be says: ‘Well, 
ii I had been the son of some one else . . . etc.’ He is his 
parent’s son; what he is supposing is not that he should be 
o ic i ie else’s son, but that he should not exist and some¬ 
one else should exist instead. By our mutual influence we 
actually constitute one another as what we are. 1 This 

mutual influence finds its first field of activity in the family; 

if*. Of course each must be something on his own account to start the 
whole process of mutual determination. The vice of Determinism is 
that it ignores this platitude. It says truly, that in a complex - AB G - A 

A t a e p aU R C f-? u ^ - G ’ is B because of A a nd G, C is G because of 
it R ls . that can be said we have the spectacle of 

nothing at all differentiating itself into this variegated universe by the 

mter-action of its non-existent parts. Which is absurd. Q..E.D. But 
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it finds other fields later in school, college. Trade Union, 
profcMaonal sBochtion, city, county, nation, Church. 

Now actual liberty is the freedom which men enjoy in 
these various social units. But most political theories 
confine attention to the individual and ihe State as < rgan 
f.( the national community; they tend to ignore the inter¬ 
mediate groupings. But that makes any understanding of 
ac tual 1iI>ct tv mi] >o®®11 15 fo fit exists for the most ptft th 

and through thote intermediate groups - tlie family, the 
Church or congregation, the guild, the Trade Union, the 
school, the university, the Mutual Improvement Society. 
(Only in the nineteenth century could English people 
devise h a title as the last or consent to belong to a 
ftociny so named; but the thing which that name quite 
accurately descrtlxts is very common and very beneficial.) 

It is the common failing <*1 revolutionary politics to 
ignore oi at tempt to destroy these lesser associations. fhey 
are nearly always the product of historical growth and do 
not quite fit any theoretical pattern. So the revolutionary, 
who is of necessity a theorist, is impatient of them. It was 
largely for this reason that the great h'rench Revolution, 
which took as its watchword Liberty, Equality, and Frat¬ 
ernity, degenerated into a struggle between Liberty and 
Equality wherein Fraternity was smothered and Li -ei ty 
was judicially murdered. For the isolated citizen cannot 
r Hcc tively l>e free over against the State except at the cost 
of anarc hy. 

though something must; lx* there before mutual determination begins, 
n remains true that what actually exists is in its essence a product ol 
this process of determination, hac h child that is born brings something 
quite new into the v orld; (rod these creates a new thing, the parents 
a tmg for the Creator and therefore being said to ‘procreate 5 . The 
i hild is not a mete resultant of his parent ! 5 family history. But neither is 
he any#iing at all apart from it. 
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powers. To this last we shall return. 
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out with strong approval by Pope Pius XI in Qiiadragesimo 
Anno; arid the profound importance of it has lately been 
pointed out attain by the distinguished French Jesuit, 
Jacques Mari tain. In his recent book, Scholasticism and 
Politics, hr draws a valuable distinction between Personal¬ 
ly and Individuality; of course every person is an 
individual; but hP individuality is what marks him olT 
h »tn oth» rs; it is a principle of division; whereas personal¬ 
ity is social, and! only in his social relationship can a man 
be a person I ndeed, for the completeness of personality, 
th' re is needed the relationship to both God and neigh¬ 
bours. 'I he richer his personal relationships, the more 
i illy personal Ik will be. 

I his point has great political importance; for these 
relationships exist in th< whoh network of communities, 
associations, and fellowships. It is in these that the real 
wealth of human life consists. If then it is the function of 
the Staff to promote human well-being, it must foster 
these many groupings of its ci tizens. 

But modern democracy, though more in its continental 
than in io British forms, was cradled in ‘rationalism* with 
its concepts of the particular and the universal; it was from 
Kotisseau onwards calamitously insensitive to spiritual 
aod cultural affinities. So it has been impatient of these 
interim (hate groupings, and lias moved towards ‘in¬ 
dividualism or ‘collectivism’, as if there were no third 


al ten alive. But it seems scarcely too much to say that 
neither individualism nor collectivism is compatible with 


understand 


course 
e tween 


on the one side and a mechanical and therefore materialist 






EquaJ> 
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ernity 


was not engaged in this conflict, and found 
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The English history of Freedom is different from 
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continental movement towards Liberty such as we have 
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scribed. Freedom here - as in Holland - has itsorigin 


chiefly i„ the claim of Dissenters from the Established 
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_ Urch to worshl P God as their consciences might direct. 
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was rooted in faith. Hence the great Dutch social philo 
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sophy has more than any other laid stress upon the State 


as the Community of communities . 1 
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cracy of persons, not only of individuals. It must not only 
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ree om than it supports it; yet in the materialist and 
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Marx 


had real justification for reacting against them. 
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t is impossible to say how much we owe in our own 
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country to the schooling in democratic habits provided) 
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first by the old Trade Guilds, then, when the fellowship ol 
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rade had been broken up by the release of individualisl 
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cquisitiveness, by the Trade Unions, and ever since the 
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firm found ti 3 r 43 T Wh ° the same idea in his effort t( > supply a 
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fcrvr-Tj teen ill century by the dissenting congregations. 
Many of our most effective Labour leaders learned their 
art of public speech as local preachers; and the self- 
gov rnmentof t lie local Chapel has been a lruit fill school o! 
d< jikk r. * tic procedure. Our ‘Left Wing* has by no means 
always maintained this close association of democratic 
principle with conscientious worship of God! But the 
hr ?oric;tl root is there. And the British tradition of freedom 
h it probably mote of the element which consists of the 
< I aim to obey t rod raiber tlian men and less of the element 
ol men; lf-asoTtiv<:ncs< than has the democratic tradi¬ 
tion in most other countries. The element oi self-assertive- 
s* is morally bad andl politically disastrous; a freedom 
based upon it is only an opportunity for selfishness and 
will dec line through anarchy to disruption of the State; 
the < lann to ol ey ( rod rat her than men is a source both o 1 
moral strength, for it inspires devotion to duty, and ol 
fxuitic.tl stability, for such freedom may only be used in 
the service of the whole fellowship. 

\ !-pj| \ \ ||| 3- SERVICE ' f p , '■ ; 

1 be < ornbination of J rcedorn and Fellowship as principles 
ol social lilie issues in the obligation of Service. No one 
doubts this in so far as it concerns the individual. What- 

( vr r nm practice may be, we ad give Jip-service to this 

principle. Is I BHj j I ijLg . \ ( HIM 

i ts a ppl ■ cation to the individual is pretty clear. IitafTects 
him ,n two main ways - as regards work and leisure. !n 
England wc have dcjiended a great deal on voluntary 
•eraice given in leisure f oul's. We want a gre&.t deal more 
ol it; and we have a right: to expect more than we get j on i 
the Christian Churches. Yet it is certain that a very large 
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proportion of the day-to-day drudgery of social service is 
done by Christian men and women in the inspiration of 
their Christian faith. We want more of them; but the 
greater par i of what is done at all is done by Christian folk. 

What is less often recognized in practice is the obliga¬ 
tion to make of the occupation, by which a man or woman 
earns a living, a sphere of service. This may be done in 
-Vv O ways. Some young people have the opportunity to 
choose the kind of work by which they will earn their liv¬ 
ing. To make that choice on selfish grounds is probably 
the greatest single sin that any young person can commit, 
for it is the deliberate withdrawal from allegiance to God 
of the greatest part of time and strength. This does not 
mean that no attention is to be paid to inclinations. 

j often a true guide to vocation; for we like 
Joiiig what we can do well, and we shall give our best 

kf r ^ ! k giving scope to our own aptitudes and talents. 

But a young man who is led by his inclination to take up 

1 easiness or whatever it may be, must none 
the less make his choice because in that field he can give 
his own best service. This will enormously affect the 
spiiit in which he does his work and his dealings with the 
other people engaged in it or with whom it brings him into 
contact. Let no one say that this has no application to 
modern business; there are many men engaged in business 
to-day, and leaders of industry on the largest scale, who 
^nteared on their work in this spirit of service and have 
maintained that spirit in the conduct of their business. 

But there are many for whom there seems to be little 
choice, life offers one opening and no more; or they have 
to take what the Labour Exchange can suggest. For them 
it is harder to find in daily work a true vocation; but it is 
not impossible. Circumstances as well as inclination may 

7° 
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be the channel through which God's cal] comes to a man 
And His call is sometimes to self-sacrifice as well as to sefi- 
fulhlment. (Xo doubt self-sacrifice is in the end the truest 
•elf-fulfilment , as Christianity alone of religions or ethical 
•ystems teaches. And this explains how it may happen that 
the C»<*d of love calls men to self-sacrifice.) 11 is possible to 
accept the one job available, however distasteful and 
dreary, as God's call to me; and then I shall enter on it in 
j the •pint of service i * '/ r * ‘ v s jflja l a 

( )f course, this does not justify an order of society which 
offers to many men only such forms oi livelihood as require 
a vmracle of grace to appear as forms of true vocation. But 
wmirjustrer ognize that the source of my vocation is in God 
and not; in inn It i* His call to me. And when it is said that 
we need t o create or restore a sense of vocation in relation 
to all the activities of men, it does not mean chiefly that 
rv**ry individual should be al>lc to find there his self- 
expression or seif-fit filmcnt otherwise than by self- 
lacufiee. But it does mean, first that he should do his 
work, interesting or dreary, ‘as unto the Lord’, and sec¬ 
ondly that the alternatives presented be such as shall not. 
make this insuperably difficult apart from a true mirat 

ofgtf&cc. ' Yi ■ l ;v 'u 

It is not only individuals who must, if Christianity is the 
truth, guide their policy or career by the principles of 
service; all groupings of men must do the same. The rule 
here should Ik* that we use our wider loyalties to check the 
narrower. A man is a member of his family, of his nation, 
and of mankind. It is very seldom that any one can render 
a service directly to mankind as a whole. We serve man¬ 
kind by serving those parts of it with which we are closely 
connected. And our narrower loyalties are likely to L< 
more inte .se than; the wider, and therefore call out more 

/, • d. .. ikJ, JaJ 7* ii.j - 
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devotion and more strenuous effort. But we can and 
should check these keener, narrower loyalties by recogniz- 
■ iig lilt" prior claim of the wider. So a man rightly does his 
i-'C.. t x‘.>i tn<_ welicii c ol ms own iamiJv, but must never 
serve his family in ways that injure the nation. A man 

rightly does his best for his country, but must never serve 
his country in ways that injure mankind. 

Of course, this apparent collision of claims will not 
arise so far as he accepts in its completeness the Christian 
standard of values; for in that scale of values service itself, 
even at cost of real sacrifice, is highest. But no man can 
in fact apply this exacting code, and it is of [the utmost 
importance that we recognize this inability and the 
reasons for it. . 

A man cannot regulate his service of his family and of 
his country by the Christian scale of values in its purity, 
first because he does not effectively accept it for himself, 
anci secondly because his family and country do not 
accept it. Nothing is so offensive as a man who applies a 
higher standard to other people than to himself. If a man 
says to his children: ‘I might have given you an expensive 
education, but decided that it would be better for you to 
go to the free! y provideci State school because my Christian 
principles teach me that wealth ought not to confer 
privilege,* he must si low in his whole life that he sets no 
store by e advantages which, money can buy; otherwise 
he will only be stingy and his account of his conduct will 
be hypocrisy, or (as we call it nowadays) ‘rationalization*. 
Now no one does accept the Christian standard for him¬ 
self; that Jesus of Nazareth did so is precisely what con¬ 
stitutes the gulf oetween Him and all other men. Only a 
perfect Christian can follow the purely Christian way of 
life; and so far as an imperfect Christian - i.e. any Christ- 
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2 an who ac tually exi ts - forces himself to a line of conduct 
whir 1 Ins own character does not support, it will have bad 
effects on l>oth him and his neighlxmrs: on him, because 
it will ;»e an assertion of self-will and must root him more 
1r i r i! v th n ever m his own self as centre of his life, that is 
in Ins Original Sin; and on others, because he will appear 
its i Pharviee and a prig, and will alienate people from the 
Mandat'd by which he is sdf-righteously guiding this part 
of liis conduct. 

I am f tiding it very hard to write this book about 
( In istianm and the Social Order without bringing in 
everything else. Here I will content rnysclf with one re- 
* o!le< t on. \Vh - n a man asked! St Augustine, ‘What must I 
do to be saved ?* he answered, ‘Hove (»od and do what you 
like — because, of course, if he loved God he would like and 
could do the right thing, and if he did not love God he 
could not do it however much he tried.) 

Hut it is not only his own defect of Christianity that a 

n an mutt consider. He must not force its standard on 

< »t! u-rtt wl i> * at f <ts yet uuwili i ng or una hie to receive it; for 

it is oi 1 1 ,<* essence < >1 spir itual faith t.i lat; i t be freedyaccc ;tC( l[ t 

U a n,an applie s in the t raining of His children standards 

not generally accepted in their circle, and fails to bring the 

Children lliemscivcs to accept them, the result is likely to 

be art alienation of the chi elrcn, both from their father 
wjs . from his standards. 

That is ewtic obvious illustration of the difficulty pre¬ 
sented by the claim that Christian standards should 
regulate our conduct. Of course they should, but they 
mutt first regulate our souls; and even then they are to be 
followed in that way - and in that way only - which will, 
in fact, secure a result truly expressive of them. 

V\ e see then why a man cannot without more ado take 
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as his guide for the treatment of his fellows the Christian 


standard that service to 1 
truest welfare. Let M 


let him invite others to join him in that enterprise; but let 

. . n 1 1 A 11 






him not force that standard on his fellows, and least of all 



those dependent on him. They will always have tne 

A 4 


opportunity to act on it if they are so minded. 

if 



The general rule in such matters must be very general 

— m 4 * • A _ 1 


indeed, and gives little help beyond an indication of the 



n which we must move. J\ man must cincuy 
serve his own most immediate community, accepting as 

_ d A 


the standard of its welfare that which its members are 


ready to accept (though trying, it may be, to lead them 


nearer to a fully Christian view), but always checking this 

. - - « . • • j 1 


by the wider claims, so that in servin 


smaller community he never injures the larger. 




with 


Christian 


Trade Unionist or Managing Director, or as the Governor 

t . 1 * ^ 


a School - he will do 


he can to secure that his own 


group accepts for itself the principle of service and sets its 


course in the way that will benefit not only its own 

m — a ■ j 1 I — — dA 


members in their own self-interest, but also the larger 


community in which this group is a part. 


Freedom, Fellowship, Service - these are the three 


principles of a Christian social order, derived from the still 




more fundamental Christian postulates that Man is a 

■Ill _ 1 ^ 


child of God and is destined for a life of eternal fellowship 


with Him. 


THE NATURAL ORDER AND THE 
PRIORITY OF PRINCIPLES 


O n e of our gr< at needs is some general system of thought 
»»r map of the intellectual world by which we may I 
helped to judge which of several principles should prevail 
when it is impossi ble to give full expression to all. Incident¬ 
ally . it may be wor th while to observe that our duty in this 
field is seldom to adopt one principle and see it through. 
Controversial sts <-h< n demand this in the name of logic 
or of consistency. But the first recpiiremcnt of a sane logic 
is that we should consider what principles are involved 
and ; ow we may do the fullest justice to them all. Thus, 
i! we say that we stand for equality of opportunity, some¬ 
one is almost sure to say, ‘Very well; but do be consistent 
and abolish the family.’ Of course it is true that so long as 
children are brought up in their own families, they will 
not have equal opportunities, for some families will 
Stimulate and others will suffocate their intellectual or 
other interests. But equality of opportunity is only one 
among several principles that should find expression in 
t training of young citizens; and the real problem is to 

ascertain, as far as may be, all the principles and then 
combine them as fully as possible 

I< is possible that my discussion of Christian social 
principles in the last two chapters may be criticized for 
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omitting the two most important of all - Justice and Love. 
But these are principles of another order. They have their 
p] ace in this field chiefly as regulating those which I have 
already described. It is axiomatic that Love should be the 
predominant Christian impulse, and that the primary 
form of Love in social organization is Justice. No doubt 
this latter truth is sometimes ignored by those who wish 
to apply Love, so to speak, wholesale and direct. But it is 
hard to see how this works out. Imagine a Trade Union 
Committee negotiating with an Employers FederatiolL 
in an industrial crisis on the verge of a strike or lock-out. 
This Committee is to be actuated by love. Oh, yes, by all 
means — but towards whom? Are they to love the 
workers or the employers? Of course — both. But then that 
will not help them much to determine what terms ought 
to be either proposed or accepted. The fact is that these 
problems arise only so far as perfect love is not operative. 
That is a reason why both sides should confess their sin, 
but still the problem is unsolved. Love, in fact, finds its 
primary expression through Justice — which in the field of 
industrial disputes means in practice that each side should 
state its own case as strongly as it can before the most 
impartial tribunal available, with determination to accept 
the award of that tribunal. At least that puts the two 
parties on a level, and is to that extent in accord with 
the command, ‘Thou shaft love thy neighbour 3$ 


thyself.’ 

But as Love can find expression only through Justice, so 
Justice is incapable of any definition which renc ers it 
applicable to actual circumstances by any rule of thumb. 
Perhaps the old formula that Justice consists in rendering 
to every one his due is as good as a iy, though readers of 


Plato’s Republic wi 

m i | i Up ■ij" T 



recall the curious results 
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d;aJe< tic can extract from it. But what is due to a man? 
How do we judge ? In time of war the cost of living rises; 
there is a demand for a rise in wages to meet this. How do 
we decide whether that demand is just, and i it is how 
i^reat the rise should be? We try to apply the principle 
of equality of sa< rifice; hut how do we measure sacrifice? 
One man may lose without feeling it a sum of which the 
loai would be crippling to another. And numerical propor- 

though better than numerical equality, is still un¬ 
satisfactory. There seems no w^ay except to put the 
problem before a fair-minded man who is able to see all 
round the question, and then trust his judgement, which 
will be one offceling- of course, the feeling of a disciplined 
rnftnd - rather than of calculation. 

IW t*.-great print .plo. then - Love and Justice - 
must he rather regulative of our application of other 
principles than taken as immediate guides to social policy. 
But they must constantly be borne in mind as checks 
upon policy. As we must use our wider loyalties to check 
the narrower, so wc must use these highest principles of all 
to check our application of the lower. Freedom must not 
be pursued in ways which offend against Love, nor must 
service l>e demanded, or fellowship in any actual instance 
JVomoted, a ways that offend against Justice. 

In rarher times, Cltristian thinkers made great use of 
the notion of Natural Law. They did not mean by this a 
generalization from a large number of observed pheno¬ 
mena, which is what a modern scientist means; they - 
meant the proper function of a human activity as appre- 

, ^ y » consideration of its own nature. In practice, 
he Natural Order or Natural Law is discovered partly by 
o serving the general J y accepted standards of judgement 
party y cons, deration of the proper functions of 
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whatever is the subject of enquiry. This is a task for human 



reason; but so far as reason enables us to reach the truth 



its own 


it enables us to see it as it is in the mind of God. Thus it is a 


Natural, not a Supernatural, Order with which we are 


bu t 


is His order and its law is His law. 


d. t 


produced is that men may satisfy their needs by consum¬ 


ing those goods. Production by its own natural law exists 


for consumption. If, then, a system comes into being in 


which production is regulated more by the profit obtain- 





e producer than by the needs of the consumer, 


that system is defying the Natural Law or Natural 


rcter. 




There is nothing wrong about profits as such. It lias 



always been recognized that both the producer and the 


rader are entitled to a profit as their own means of livein 


which they he 
v. Further, th 


eeds of consumers are being met. But it is possible none 


the less for tiiese two to get into the wrong order, so that 

- 


Ml 

the consumer is treated, not as the person whose interest 


of the 


dispensable condition ol success in an essentially profit- 




seeking enterprise. 


Now if the economic process is isolated, this may not 


make much difference. 11 is quite conceivable that a 


system which falls under censure for its breach of the 


Natural Order’ should none the less be extremely effective 


in providing a high standard of life for a very large number 


Gre 


Whether 
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t.ijjily given to the mass of the people a higher standard of 
life - a larger enjoyment of material goods — than any 
previous system. Moreover, it: seems nearly certain that no 
other system would have developed so rapidly or so far 
the new powers conferred by modern science. If we treat 
tne economic activity of man as an independent sphere, 
to Ik* judged <*tily by its own canons of effectiveness in the 
pi <>d action and distribution of goods, criticism based on 
any conception of a Natural Order or Natural Law will 
■oem very academic and remote. 

No doubt th< re are signs that the system may be about 

to lail at the point of distribution; we shall return to that 

in the next chapter when we use our general undersland- 

ing of Social Order as a critique by which to estimate our 

own social order. And if i t be true that t lie system is moving 

by the development of its own inherent logic towards its 

*>wn breakdown, that will be strong evidence both that 

there, it a Natural Order and that our system in part 
violates it. diff Tj i I 

Bin the believer in Natural Order has another shot in 
us locker. For he refuses to admit that the economic 


a ' man may l>e thus isolated and judged by its own 

< anon, alone. Certainly 1 1 .ere is a real technical autonomy 

in this asm every other department, and neither theology 

JICMT Cf nir.S f An Hpfisrmirko 4lw._ I__i i . „ 


economic reform 


imposition 


r.eme- 1 ."- *?* W * fa>r ‘ ' A «*"** effects, economic 


economic process 


• ., , *«■ an jus parts 

ZnZ2o~P m ?PPP m ' thinS ‘ hat is m °re 


Now man is a child of God, destined for eternal fellow- 
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ship with Him, though a sinful child who in many ways 
frustrates his own destiny. Further, as children of God, 
men and women are members of one family, and their 
true development is that of an ever richer personal experi¬ 
ence in an ever wider and deeper fellowship. If, then, an 
economic system is abundantly effective in producing and 
distributing material goods, but creates or intensifies 
divisions and hostilities between men, that system is coo.® 
demned, not on economic but on moral grounds, not 
because it fails to deliver the goods, but because it is a 

source of wrong personal relationships. 

The old conception of Natural Law has lost much of its 
appeal for us through the fact that it was worked out in 
special relation to a feudal and peasant society. The forms 
of that society are vanished; but it embodied some 
important principles, of which perhaps the chief is the 
close association of status, and of wealth as conferring 
status, with social function. Each man had his place in the 
scheme - whether this was the bare security (with very 
little freedom) of the serf, or the power enjoyed by the 
baron in virtue of service rendered or liable to be claimed. 
There was no recognition of irresponsible power, such as 
may now be wielded by the inheritors of great wealth, 
either in land or in industrial shares. 1 But the basic 
principles were concealed behind their temporary applica¬ 
tions, so when urban civilization began to rival the old 
peasant type and then to supersede it, and when under its 
pressure Galvin granted a qualified indulgence to usury, 
the old principles were rapidly forgotten, and we are now 
faced with the difficulty of re-asserting them in a world 
developed in almost complete independence of them. 

i. Reader of The Crowthers of Bankdam will recall the conduct of the 
senior branch of that family. 
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s wholesome to go back to this conception of Natural 
tjccause it holds together two aspects of truth which, 
it is not easy to hold in combination — the ideal and the 
practical. We tend to follow one or other of two lines! 

start from a purely ideal conception, and then 
we bleat fatuously about love; or else we start from the 
world as it is with the hope of remedying an abuse here or 
ere, and then we have no general direction or criterion 
* progre*. The conception of Natural Law will help us to 
frame a conception of the right or ideal relation between 
the canons ar nvn.es of men and of the men engaged in 

t hem I r *r* ~***-:a . : o.fl _ & ® 


light of i 
practical 
Thus v 


__ . 7°-v^i^auuiuny ootntne truth 

truth d«f UC "r n t X,5U f ° r consum P t!on , and the other 

commodities which it is desirable 


on social 
’iie State sh 
owner-ship , 

community 

ofgoods at 

reason. Hut 


, , not - 11 m ‘ght be profitable to the 
•w o e to supply transport of certain kinds 

cry low .. a __*i ^ . 


tnnnity that gains the wL. " * he who,e com * 

Now i, i, always tme tZt a Sh ° U ' d ***) 

indispensable to an undertaking ,Y° " 0n ls more 

no profit for the producer — 7 , an lts g° al - If there is 


>' can st,II go on even though the interest r l ’ WhereaS 

■« comparatively fitde regarded F.ve ^ ,^ COnSUmer 

would have as a wLletoe, * WOuId «* true that it 

department could be set oflbv P ^° fit .’ ttlou S h ,oss on one 

off by gams in others. So we get 
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this general position: for economic production there must 

_ < ^ 1 % 



be profits, there ought to be regard for the consumer’s 


interest, and it is wrong to sacrifice that interesttopthe 


increase of profits above a reasonable figure. 


economic 


cultural life of man. The economic is the more indispens- 

- - • 



able; if men starve they can neither write poetry nor enjoy 


it. Yet the economic exists to subserve the cultural. The 


whole equipment of life with food, houses, clothes, 


furniture, and so forth isfor the sake of the personal life, the 


family 


ship which is thus made possible, that which is only a 

• a i 1 



is indispensable; the true end of 


gone; yet the means remains means and the end remains 


end; and the means (industry, commerce, etc.) is to be 

« rt * 1 * . • * fa 


/ % - 

judged by its success in promoting or facilitating the true 


ends of human life — religion, art, science, and above all, 


happy human relationships. 


e same way we must relate together freedom and 


order. Order is to be valued as the basis of freedom; only 
in a well ordered society are the members of society really 



free. If the roads are beset by highwaymen we are not||ee* 

_ __ 4 * *1 ■ I J _ _ _1 ^ ri*** 


to travel. Freedom is a finer tiling than order, but order is 

— * 


more indispensable than freedom. If freedom is so 


developed as to turn into anarchy and chaos, men 


will 


always accept the alternative of tyranny in hope that 


order may be restored. 


The conservative temperament tends to dwell on what 


is indispensable, that this may be safeguarded. The radical 

.m 4 ■ ■ R ■ 


temperament tends to dwell; '• lost ou the higher ends of life, 


that these may be facilitated. The world needs both. But 



wisdom consists in the union of the two. The great advant- 

—* - - m ^ ^ 1 — JL 


w ^— —- — 

age of the conception ol Natural Law is that it leads 
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< onsidcr every activity in its context in the whole economy 
of life, and so to grasp t he vital importance of safeguarding 
what is indispensable while we fulfil the obligation of 

reaching out towards the higher ends as yet imperfectly 

attained. i£ 1: ^ < Is olhc ’ •' . •• * •i "i 



we have been occupied with general considera- 

,v __:_* +V,oi- 



k _7 \J lcLx VV ^ nuvv —- jl • • I i 

tions, trying to ascertain what are the principles that 
should guide us in handling the social and economic pro¬ 
blems of our time. Those problems were urgent enoug 



Diems oi uui tixxit. - ~ # 

before the war; the war has vastly increased their urgency. 

~.--,*** 4 -v» /a, mr tbi^ ^Nati 0113*1 Debt will be a 


heavy umutu au.vi «* —- 

there will be the need to reconstruct the devastated areas 

. . « • . . f* ! —. 1 ^ j. n tori 


JL X yy X YY JL JL X |^/ ^ f x jt, w v v ^ ^ 

of many towns with all the adjustment of rights, vested 

J . . i ir*_ _._1 * omr nlcmnirKT milSt 


OI Illtliiy ia^vvxxo -- ^ . . 

interests and social welfare which any planning must 

_ n*r__ it Kpfnrp the war 


mieicbib - • - r * 

involve. The structure of life as we knew it before the w 

t * P % TT__ TATA 


involve, xxicjuuutuiuv- _ , 

has already been profoundly modified. How ar o 

. -it_ u:„u ^orA^ntciQitHpsirable 


nas aiiccttay -, . . . ul 

want to restore it if we can ? In which respects is it desirable 

_ i • * . • „ — .1 p y 


that it should be changed in its inner principle ? 

_ *11 _ J L AAlrn t'AAA'n t 


it It MiVJLLIAA w*w*** & - * „ 1 „ 

One of the most widely read books of recent, years h 

- - — - » m - -Man 


D 6 CI 1 rCicr i ji a v 

argued that he exaggerates the extent to which human 

- i i • • _ f 4-U ^ +iiTAnfiPtl i rpnt.urv* 


ar^ucu tiiai ixv- - . , 

life had come, by the beginning oi he twentieth century, 

• _* l^ofiVnc Rllt it IS not 


Hie naa coinc } u y ui ^ & ° # ^ ^ 

to be dominated by economic considerations. But it is 

i __ ~~in tnP 


open to dispute that these occupied a greater place in the 
r . .. i _ •_ r ambitions 


ordering of life and the shaping of individual ambitions 

^ . .1 rrn_!__ T^rvccibillties 


than in any previous period. The immense possibilities 

lr vli - - t _— wm tpr. Ste 3 .mi 


man in <*ny — i— , , , 

opened up by the application of ‘power - water, steam, 
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electricity - to industrial production, so f 2 .scm 3 .tcd men 
dial I hey ceased to ask what was the purpose of this vast 
mu» of production. It tended to be an end in itself. It was 
no Ion: r subordinated to the general scheme of a com¬ 
plete* human life in winch ;i should be a part. 

Let us test this by some of the principles by which the 
Christian tradition would lead us to direct human life. 

/1 Family as tht Primary Social Unit. - If this principle 
ftMMimittcd some results immediately follow. A community 
ommntrej to this principle would see that there were 
houaet available for all citizens, within their means, in 
whith a family could be brought up in health and happi- 

family life and in the decency and 
dignity propn to human beings who are the children of 
( "od- the supply of houses, as of other commodities, 
wai until very lately left to private enterprise, and the 
entrefneimr ca 1 out his functions not with a primary 

rcya the needs of the people but with a view to the 
rofit which he could make. He is not to be blamed for 
■ there is nothing wron s about profits as such, and the 

r,v * te bu,l ' lc, ‘ or f,rm cannot carry on at all unless there 


b< en horrible over iwding and all the horror of^lumT 

rr,''h c it who arc,obiame; * u * e p ubHc -we 

' s f'utn, !'. ( arCSponsll,llu y in th c matter, and most 

at an ^ ra,e we must secure a public 
n™ "hub Will lay i, upon Government as a primal 

family life i, available for all riti - “ ssary l ° health Y 

ns s ~ “-s: 
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are seldom excessive, unless the occupation is so monoton- 
°us that for this reason the period spent in it should be 
reduced. But it seldom appears as though the unity of the 
amily were one of the considerations kept in mind in the 
planning of a ‘shift’ system; it cannot be claimed that in 
us matter it should be decisive, but it ouvht nnt k„ 




toda 11 ^ 11 W ° Uld SCem VCry ° ften to be in industry 

There must be some periods of greater and fuller 
opportunity ior united family enjoyment than leisure on 
working-days can give, or even that Sunday which can be 
so precious in the life of any family. Holidays have a great 

f i art _°f I their meaning and value in the fact that they give 
this fuller opportunity; but it will be less than it should be 
i t ere is anxiety about the money. Either wages should 

C , X f h ^° Ugh LO enabIe a man to put by what he will 
need for full and free enjoyment with his wife and children 

uuring the holiday, or payment must be continued 
t roughout. The latter is the right principle, for a holiday 
ought not to be regarded as a time away from industry but 
as a time of recuperation for better service, so that industry 
itself is interested to promote it; holidays with pay should 
be a universally accepted principle. 

Real extravagance is always wrong. But to splash about 

a little on holiday is thoroughly right. It is not only per¬ 
missible; it is a duty. 
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tuiiuiiuea inrougu noli- 
days, it must be sufficient at other times to ensure the 

possibility of a goon upbringing for the children. Here 

there is a real difficulty. The care of his children is a man’s 

natural responsibility. Yet it is difficult to say that every 

man, even though unmarried, should be paid at a rate 

needed by another man who has six children. The 
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economic case 


able. Of course they must be paid by the State, not by the 
industry - for if the industry has to meet this charge it will 

Mk -a ^ __,_V mm . - __* 


At present there is urgent need to attend to this matter, 
for mans children are under-nourished. But that theme 
connects with our next principle as well as with the family. 

( 2 ) The Sanctity of Personality. - Our established order of 
life rccogn i zt% the sanctity of personality in many ways. 
We have freedom of thought and speech in England, at 

lca«t in the sense of absence oflegal restrictions upon them, 

such as has seldom been achieved in any nation. We have 
free ym within the law and equality before the law - 
CSOept so far as the cost of litigation may interfere wi th this 
equality. But in one great department of life the principle 
reodv es scanty recognition. When the new industry 
began, about a century and a half ago, the pioneers 
showed In tie respect for the personality of those who 
earned their living by working in factories and mills. They 
wen- often died ‘hands’; and a hand is by nature a ‘living 

t/vfvP ...L* L • „ t_ . « • . . « . . _ 1 - O 


a . aiavc * A worst 

horrors of the early factories have been abolished, but the 
'' tgc earners are net yet fully recognized as persons. For 
the supreme mark of a person is that he orders his life by 

I^n ddi ! )CratC choicc; and lhe ‘workers’ usually have 

control of the industry whose requirements 

h. — - - ^ * m « a 



no voice in 


- ] . Vj uu VJ nulls 

determine so large a part of their lives. I low such a voice 
is to be found for them, and when, arc questions for the 
expert to answer; hut industry will not be free from the 
y*»|ige of neglecting this principle until in some form 
abour shares at least equally with capital in the control of 

industry, 

Hut ° ur re S ard for this principle must carry us further 
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back than this. The foundation of personal life is the body 
and its powers. Respect for the sacredness of personality 

in all citizens will lead us to demand that no child shall be 
condemned to grow to maturity with faculties stunted by 
malnutrition or by lack of opportunities for full develop- 

merit Wp l^nTr^ __3__ . . “ 


, . - o-tuc^c mauers, out 

i iere is need for very much more. Sir John Orr declared a 

few years ago that ‘the diet of nearly one half of the 

population is deficient for health.’ And if children suffer 

Irom malnutrition, so do adolescents from lack of appro- 

pnate outdoor exercise for the development of their 

p ysique. The loss from these two causes is not only 

physical; an under-nourished and under-developed body'. 

«likely to house an irritable, querulous, and defensive soul. 


We have beg 



ong neglected them, and now our attention to them is no 
more than languid. 

^t ^ ns pomt also our whole educational system comes 
under condemnation as defective and inadequate. 

present connexion the chief evils of our educa- 
^^Haal system seem to be two: the size of classes in many 
elementary schools, and the age at which school education 
for most boys and girls comes to an end. 

The excessivesize of classes makes impossible any proper 
attention to individuals. The teacher has to spend a great 
amount of ingenuity ai id ill in retaining the attention of 
me whole crowd, and it is only rarely that the children 
can be set to work by themselves, while the teacher takes 
them one by one correc ting mistakes and offering sugges¬ 
tions. Plainly such a method fails to do justice to the 
individuality of the various children. In other words, it 
fails to apply in this sphere our principle of the sacredness 
of individual personality. One of the reforms for which we 
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must mace the most urgent demand, as soon as the war is 
o\ ■ r, is the still further reduction of the size oi classes in 
elementary' schools. 

The main ground for the raising of the school age is often 
olw uieci !»y otlier considerations which are important in 
their place, but are emmtial 1 y secondary. This main 
ground is the necessity of providing a social life or com- 
mm.ity <n which the individual may lb I that he has a rea 
share and for which he may feel some genuine responsi¬ 
bility. if a tliild is thrown out into the world at fourteen or 
ev< i»tii’< (11 with not 1 11 ng to which lie may belong between 
hvn and the national community', or even his city or 
county, 1 1 1 a? is t»>o lai :jyc a body lor him to realize in it any¬ 
thing like living membership. 1 1< needs a society of people 
al>out his own age, in the a< i i vitics of which he may take a 
share equal to that of anv other member, so that it may 
reasonably claim his loy alty, and he may have the sense 
of being w anted in it. Nothing else will draw out from him 
the latent possibilities of his nature. At present this need 
is supple (1 by voluntary organizations, sometimes in an 
irable manner, to a small proportion of the young 
population. But it appears that 8o per cent of young 
people Ijctwccn fourteen and twenty have no connexion 
v i any such oiganization, and in any case the organiza¬ 
tions can only operate in the leisure time of the boys and 
girls. Of course it is true that if the school-age is to be 
raised, we nr cd a far more varied type of education, and 

a great many, probably the large majority, this ought 
to confct much more in various forms of manual activity 
than in the extraction of information from printed books: 
there mtght be a system of apprenticeship to various 

he'!’ itn "’“ pcc,al " y ^‘culture, under the supervision of 
the Local Educat.on Authority and its officers. But there 
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is no chance of our developing this varied curriculum or 


training teachers to handle it, until the thing begins to be 


done. We must start with inadequate equipment and then 


When 


granted that the main need of the young citizen is a living 

fellowshio of other vmincr i*ri in -..ri-uvu j.u_ 



greater part of his time shall be spent, criticisms of the 


available forms of curriculum become irrelevant to the 


main 








individual as a child of God, we must see that from infancy 


to full maturity every child is set in such a social context 


will 


him. To provide such an opportunity, not for a favoured 


few but for all children, is an urgent national duty. To fail 


here on the ground of the large expenditure required 


would be a national sin. 


( 3 ) The Principle of Fellowship. - Our discussion of the 


former principle lias already led us up to fellowship, 


which is at once an inherent need of human nature and 



means through which the best things possible to men 


We 


especially the secondary school, as the fellowship in which 


the individual can be brought to fullest maturity. We now 


turn to the other aspect of the same truth in order to insist 


that this maturity itself includes growth in fellowship.The 


predominant 


motive of self-seeking is an injury both to the individual 



d to the society. Plato saw this perfectly clearly. It was 


only those who had been moulded by his moral training 


who would in his 



epublic be allowed to receive 


higher intellectual equipment. In other words, if a man is 


going to be a knave, it is desirable both for society and for 

. * — * 


himself that he should also be a fool. To quicken the wits 
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of those who will afterwards use them to prey upon their 
neighbours is an evident injury to society, but it is a still 



httl 


t, 


( Ml 


greater injury' to them. In t e past our State system 

attention to this aspect of the matter. When educa- 
W i st made universal this was done bv the erection 

4 

of great buildings, of which Charles Mastcrman truly 
■aid that they ‘proclaim by the very audacity of their 

igliness the advantages of State-given educa 


fer 



’ion/ They were, in fact, mere boxes of class-rooms. The 
whole sue ' »n was that children must be educated all 

irr because it as too expensive to educate them 
separately. Again, each child was free to leave on its birth¬ 
day at the school-leaving age, irrespective of the stage 
reached in the life of the school; it might be after the first 
week of a term. Mo account was taken of the life of the 
school as itself a living community. The teachers have 
l>een s t< adily < onectifig this for a long time past and )lave 
done wonders, considering the difficulties confronting 
them. Now for a good many years the Authorities have 
hqpin to see the real perspectives in this matter, and 
some are taking pains to make school buildings not only 
commodious but beautiful, and are, in many ways, en¬ 
couraging the school’s corporate life. There is still room 


great 


fcet arc set on, t he right way 






t there is one great division in our educational scheme. 

Public Sc hods, which have held the cor¬ 
ate tradition stror ly throughout their long history 
have been inac c essible to the poorer children. This was 
probably inevitable in a period when education as a whole 

. . bcco J nc a Perquisite of the wealthier section ofsocietv 
Itthe way to being a shocking anomaly as education 
is made available to the whole community. That what is 
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generally felt to be the best form of education should be 
reserved to those whose parents are able to pay expensive 
fees, or provide expensive preparatory school education 
with a view to the winning of scholarships, is making a 
cleavage in the educational and social life oft he country as 
a whole, which is itself destructive of the best fellowship. 
The time is ripe for a development by which it should be 
possible for children from every kind of home to come into 
any kind of school provided that they are qualified by 
mental, physical, and personal talents. The test must not 
be purely intellectual. We have overstressed the intellec¬ 
tual element in recent educational developments, and the 
competitive examination system has tended to favour 
many who have been most industrious and have capable 
brains, but sacrifice to the development of these all other 
gifts and aptitudes. We need fully balanced people of well 
developed bodies and wide personal contacts and inter¬ 
ests, as well as quickened imagination and disciplined 
intelligence; but it is possible to devise tests of these quali¬ 
ties, and admission to the best types of school should in 
future depend upon the combination of such tests. 

If however, this great stress is to be laid upon the cor¬ 
porate life of the school, it becomes of great importance to 
secure that the corporate life itself is healthy. It seems that 
there are here on y two alternatives - for the mere 
existence of the corporate life excludes the possibility of 
pure individualism. This strong corporate life will act as a 
mould forcing all who share in it to conform to one pattern, 
unless it is known and felt to be a preparation for some- 
liing larger than itself. The ‘Public Schools’ are often 
criticized for suppressing individuality; the criticism, 
when expressed at all, is usually exaggerated, but it has 
e foundation in fact. These schools do impart a 
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geauinelv public spirit, but do this with something of that 
rim rrfrrrnrr which is inherent in their present char¬ 
acter at based on financial privilege. If they are felt to be 
rooted in the w’hole nation rather than in one section of it, 


tfiis cnticism w r ill lose its relevance. 


But the Nazi schools - especially those terrible institu¬ 
tions for the training of party leaders — have an intensely 
strong corporate life, and this is known and felt to be 
dedicated to something beyond themselves; and nowhere 
kllndividualitysoftithh ssly suppressed. I t follows that the 
lurthcr object which the school is known to serve must be 
ofsu( h a kind as to foster individual development on the 
one hand and world-lellowship on the other; it must offer 
an allegiance which calls forth, instead of suppressing, 
individuality and creates bonds of union with all fellow- 
citizem and w ith citizens of all other nations. There is 
only one candidate for this double function: it is Christian¬ 
ity. He must then take steps to secure that the corporate 
i'r of the schools is Christian. 


doctrine 


of Christian 




worship, a 
possible 

the chief ti 
should unr 


regular 


less fortun< 

instruction 


community 


consciously 



ofth ^ * hooI -“unity; and to thabend the life 

and wo^ p ySed e Its fo" ChriStian teachin S 
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cannot discuss ^Education in all its aspects. But we are not 


training childb 
relation to their true environment unless we are training 


according to their own true nature or in 


them to trust i 



od. In their own nature they are God’s 


children, destined for eternal fellowship with Him: and 

- 1 * * ' V . . 


V A / — — 

their environment exists afthree levels - the sub-human, 


studied m the Natural Sciences; the human, studied in 


the Humanities; a 



he super-human, studied in Divin- 

9 j j—~i_ ^ 4- m ^ 

ity. The school must provide for all three. 


What 




ish is very little, unless it is 


orking in alliance with the stronger influences of the 



3me and ol society at large. How far does the ordering of 

social life as we know it express and inculcate this principle 
of Fellowshin? 


To a great extent it does. As compared with some other 


countr or with our own at other times, we find in the 


British people a magnificent unity. In many parts of the 



countryside, especially where the old families have kept 


their estates and live among the people, there is often a 


gen uine social fellowship, and a real personal equality on 


the basis of an accepted differentiation of function. For 


xample, I treasure the memory of the elderly farmer on 


the Garrowby estate who, meeting Lord Halifax for the 


first time after he had become Foreign Secretary, patted 
him on the arm and said: ‘Ye’ve made a good start; keep 
it oop.’ And in the industrial world, especially in family 
firms, there is sometimes a real and admirable fellowship 
of employer and employed. I remember, for example, the 
Works Committee of an engineering firm in Manchester 
at which an operative said: ‘Well, if there’s no particular 
business to-day, Mr Chairman, i’ve got a question to ask: 
“What about this ’ere Predestination?” ’ To which the 
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C ]\i :irrr..tii replied i ‘I should >ike notice of that epu tion, 
and I’ll ask the Bishop* - which explains how I came 

into it. i 

Yei allowing for all this, the breaches in our fellowship 
arc prettv serious. Our snobbery as a nation is, I suppose, 
without pantile); it is worst in suburbia; but it is bad in 
most paro of society and at every level; and our educa¬ 
tional methods tend to intensify ii. In the world of industry 
as a whole, despite admirable exceptions, the division 
l»etween Labour, Management, and Capital is very wide 
a\<! f i* - j • Ai i ..s posnt, however, wc should take note ol a 
new fa< tor in the situation which is full of hope. ‘Manage¬ 
ment s hist Incoming a profession, with its own standards 
and its own ol >ject i \ 
for the ihar* holders, but efficiency of service. Profits are 
for not so much a source of income — for Managers 
receive a fixed salary which is part of the cost of production 
- but an index of efficiency. The sympathy of Managers 
is usually with Labour, though the terms of their appoint¬ 
ment ten<l to class them with Capital. Some adjustment 
at this point might have very great results. 

The existing system has many triumphs to its credit; it 
has raised the standard of life for the common people to a 
evcl never reached before. TL he life of the ‘workinc 

| f • ^ m m 

people is lor the most part neither impoverished, nor 
over-burdensome, nor lacking in interest. But it suffers 
from one great lack, from one common evil, and from one 
terrible menace. The great lack is the absence of any 
voice in the control or direction of the concern to which 
most of the waking hours of the day are given. Till this can 
be remedied there will be one most important respect in 
which the working class is shut out from a vitally im¬ 
portant expression of personality. Men have fought and 
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died for a voice in making the laws which they are to obev • 

t hat is the psspnrp r\f TA/-»li+;,«e>i 1:1—^ t* . 


, . -axcioODeV* 

that ts the essence of political liberty. But the government' 


of the firm for which he works affects a man’s life more 


closely than the Government of his State; yet in it he has 


ll ° l?iin except so far as he may threaten to hold up the 


process by withdrawing his labour and that of his fellow- 

TifAvlrrkvin ■! » _j _*1 T - 


workers in a strike. In many businesses nowadays the" 

\A;Ari/Arc ____ t « . * 


workers are often consulted, especially about regulations 


rr' . 'a — / *^5 mo. nuns 

affecting hours and conditions of work. So far, so eood- 

K-,,* +u:„: _i_ />r- . J gtjwia, 


but this is done as of favour and not as a matter ofsecured 



right The cause of freedom will not be established till 


Moreover 


economic 


^ XXX LIXLr 1C11U W* 

oi which the class-war is the ultimate expression - 


must remain. It is important to remember that the class- 

v * v , _ j 1 * _ 


Marx 


Engels; it was first announced as a fact by Adam Smith. 


Noilnng can securely end it except the acquisition by 


Labour of a share in the control of industry. Capital gets 

i f o rl itti /J ai^i -J « . T _ • . 


its dividends; Labour gets its wages; there is no reason why 


Capital should also get control and Labour have no share 

v w * i. * _ _ j * f * T t « 


in it, except that hitherto Capital had education and 

4T% I-'* m «■ w* I,* 1 _ _ * 1 ^ m _ 


Labour had not; but that defect in the equipment of 


at 


. - . -industry is that 

~ ^ required of them is so monotonous and engages 


* -- CLLLKJ. Ullg<XgCd 

so few human faculties that it is hard for a man to find in it 

1 * _ 


mis 


IPI 1^1 I ^lll I I iple sometimes speak as if finding 
a vocation in one’s work were the same thing as finding in 


it self-expression or self-fulfilment; but God’s calling or 


vo 

! ect samt it might be possible to perform 
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wraris' *mc .v.d monotonous task ‘as unto God’ because it 
vs.u his contribution to human welfare. But to ask any 
ordinary man so to regard monotonous drudgery occupy¬ 
ing the whole of a working day is sheer mockery. 1 e 

* * 1 m 

cannot so regard it; and if so, the conditions of his work 
are making it impossible for him to worship in any full 
sense. For worship is the offer of our whole being and life - 
herelbre very prominently our work - to God ; and no one 
hut an air* idy perfect saint could sincerely Oder that sort 

of work to God. 

When Motet observed the conditions in which Israelites 
were working in Egypt he did not say: ‘Your surroundings 
are drab and your work dreary; you shall have a specially 
lx*au:iful Church to lift your thoughts above these 
rioaiH cares to heaven*; he said: ‘We can't worship 
(rod here ; we must get away from it.* 

The worst evil afflicting the working-class in England is 
insecurity; they live under the terrible menace of un¬ 
employment. And in our own time a new and horrible evil 
has app* arod long-term unemployment on a considcr- 
able scale. Unemployment is a corrosive poison. It saps 
both physical and moral strength. The worst effect of it, 
rspcc i.illy now that the community takes some care of its 
unemployed members, is not the physical want, but the 
mora disaster of not being wanted. This brings most 
misery to the mature man who has been in regular work 
for many years and relics on it as the framework of his life; 
but it does most harm to the young man who never forms 

habits of regular w’ork at all. . ^ 

Now it is no part of the duty of a C hristian as such to 
draw’ plans of a reformed society. But it is part of his duty 
to know arid proclaim Christian principles, to denounce 
as e\i! what contravenes them, and to insist that these 

cso “4 Q7 
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evils should be remedied. Further, it is his duty to judge 
how far particular evils are symptoms of a disease deeper 
than themsel ves, and if that seems to be so to ask how far 

the Avholc CXISf I no - orrlio eontfomr j.1_tvt. , i ^ . 



Y ] .-^"•'.utaiwiaer. 

It seems clear that such evils as we have mentioned can¬ 
not be due to mere lack of good will. For there is an abund¬ 
ance of goodwill. Some deeper cause must be sought. So 
we are led to ask how far it is true that our existing order 

>ponds to the Natural Order. How far, for example, 
is it true that the primary concern .of those who control 
production is so to direct it that all engaged in it find in 
their activity a truly human life, and that the needs of the 
public are met? How often are these questions discussed 
at Boards of Directors ? Is it not evident that the primary 
concern is for profits out of which dividends may be paid 
to shareholders? Of course there must be profits; with¬ 
out them the industry must close down, workers fall into 

unemployment and shareholders lose their capital. Also, 

of course, it is onlv thrmmli 1 TIT^l Wl T"! <T fll A r» aa/4o rvf 


sumers that the producers can make those necessary 
^ iofits. But the consumer ought not to come in only, or 
chiefly, as a means to the interest of the producer; his 
-. . tei: u ougm i be paramount. For in the Natural Order 
consumption is the end of production. 

M Hdr m — 


write 





Why 


Ministry 


making of profits, which is necessary as a means to the 
continuance of the industry, to get into the first place 
which properly belongs to the supply of human needs — 
the true end of industry. We have inverted the ‘natural 
order . Instead of finance existing to facilitate production 
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and production existing to supply needs, the supply ft 
needs is made the means to profitable p< >ducti nj aDft 
production ittdfkcontrolled as much as it is facilitated by 

finance. - ■ = ’ \ • ■ 

11 that is true, it is the duty of Christians to become 

aware of it and to demand a remedy. It canrot l>e said 
that it o their duty av Christians to know' w’hat the remedy 
is, ir.r tiiis involves many technical matters. But they are 
rut it ed to call upon the < Government to set before ilsell 
the following objectives and pursue them as steadily and 
rapidly a* opportunity permits: 

1. Every < hiid should f ind itself a member of a family 

housed with decency and dignity, so that it may grow up 
as a memb t of that basic community in a happy fellow- 
ship unspodt bv underfeeding or overcrow'ding, by dirty 
and drab surroundings or by mechanical monotony of 
environment. , . . ' j- ^ ^ •' p | B 

2. Kvery child should have the opportunity of an 
education till yeai >f maturity, so planned as to allow for 
his peculiar apt itudes and make possible their full devclop- 
n ' lit. 1 his education shornci throughout be inspired by 
iaith in, C«!<! and find its focus in worship. 

3. lAf ry c iiji/r r» should be secure in ]>ossession of such 
income ah will enable him to maintain a home and bring 
up children in such conditions as are described in para- 
HH| v above. 

4. Lvf ry oiizc n should have, a voice in the conduct o:l 
the busimat or industry which is carried on by means oi 
his labour, and the satisfaction of knowing that his labour 
is directed t- the well-being of the community. 

5 * bv* ry citizen should have suflicieni daily leisure, 
w tb two days of rest in seven, and, if an employee, an 
annual holiday with pay, to enable cim to enjoy a full 
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personal life with such interests and activities as his tasks 
and talents may direct. 


6. Every citizen should have assured liberty in the forms 
of freedom of worship, of speech, of assembly, and of 
association for special purposes. 

As a background to these six points we need to insist on- 
the principle la d down by the four religious leaders in 
their Foundations of Peace (The Times , 2 i December 
x 94°) • ‘The resources of the earth should be used as God’s 
gifts to the whole human race, and used with due con¬ 
sideration for the needs of the present and future genera¬ 
tions.’ 


Utopian ? Onl y in the sense that we cannot have it all to¬ 
morrow. But we can set ourselves steadily to advance 
towards that six-fo d objective. It can all be summed up 
in a phrase: the aim of a Christian social order is the fullest 
possible development of individual personality in the widest and 
deepest possiblefellowship. 

« 

* 


This book is about Christianity and the Social Order, not 
about Evangelism. But I should give a false impression 
of my own convictions if 1 did not here add that there is no 
hope of establishing a more Christian social order except 
tnrough the labour and sacrifice of those in whom the 
Spirit of Christ is active, and that the first necessity for 
progress is more and better Christians taking full responsi¬ 
bility as citizens for the political, social, and economic 
system under which they and their fellows live. 





APPENDIX 

A SUGGESTED PROGRAMME 



I 


ikvi that every Christian ought to endorse the 


Uibst;, nr *• of what I have so far said, though, no doubt, 
many of t In d< tails are di? putal >le. f think it most improb¬ 
able that every (-hristian should endorse what I now go on 

t< But its mtrlfht to indicate how I personally think 


‘hould do w< I! to begin. Very likely better ways than 
these ran lx* found for the realization of our six-fold aim; 
very’ likely one or ai ther of my prop*>• als is definitely ill- 
found* d and would, in fart, frustrate its own object. ! oher 
theta at suggestions for criticism rathe t than or adoption, 
and l>eg that readers will consider them in that spirit. 

Before going on to my own suggestions it may clear the 

why I do not simply advocate Socialism or 
Communal Ownership. Socialism is a vague term, and in 
on* *' nv wc are committed to Socialism already. No one 
doubts that in u post-war world our economic life must 
be ‘planned* in a way and to an extent that Mr Gladstone 
(for example) would have regarded, and condemned, as 
socialistic. T he r juestion is how the planning authority is 
to be constituted and through what channels it is to 
operate. We can so plan for efficiency’ as to destroy 
free dorr ; Fascism does this. Or we can so plan for freedom 
that we lack efficiency. Our aim must be to plan efficiently 
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for the maximum of freedom. Security is necessary to real 


freedom; legal freedom with economic insecurity may be 


personal bondage. So much restriction of legal freedom as 



is necessary to a reasonable measure of security leads to an 


increase in personal freedom. To put it shortly, we have 


talked in a doctrinaire fashion about Socialism and in- 


dividualism long enough; it is time to try to get the best 


out of both. The question now is not - Shall we be Social- 

m _ __ 



ists or shall we be individualists ? But - How Socialist and 


how individualist shall we be ? 

Of course, Communal Ownership cuts the knot - that is 
to knot in which we are tied up now; but it would tie us 

• a ' * 

up in a great many others, or in one enormous other! Sir 


Richard Acland argues that so long as there are oppor¬ 
tunities for acquisition and for advancement by means of 
it, so long will economic motives govern society and shape 
character. But these are only forms of self-interest, and 
until the vast majority of us are almost perfect saints, self- 
interest will play a large part in governing society and 
shaping character. Moreover, not all forms of self-interest 
are bad. A man is right to demand for himself and his 
children what is needed for the fullness of personal life, 
though it may be noble that when he lias it He should 
sacrifice it. Our need is to find channels for right self- 
aterest which do not encourage exaggeration of it as our 
present order does. Communal ownership would entirely 
close one channel to it and open others — especially the 
roact to the bureaucratic aristocracy which is an evident 
feature of the Russian system. The art of Government is 
not to devise what would be the best system for saints to 
work, bur to secure that the lower motives actually found 


among men prompt that conduct which the higher 

motives demand. T. he law which associates imprisonment 

* 
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with theft leads a dishonest or defectively honest man to 
act honestly. We must seek to provide such outlets for self- 
interest while it remains - i e. ‘till Kingdom come' whether 
here or hereafter - as well as harness it to the cause of 
justice and fellowship. His with such a general principle 
to guide us that we shall consider possible means oi ad¬ 
vancing our six-fold objective. 

t. ‘l.very child should find itself a member of a family 
housed with decency ami dignity so that it may grow up as 
a member of that basic rommunity in a happy fellowship 
uj|s|K>ih by underfeeding or overcrowding, by dirty and 
drab surroundings, or by mechanical monotony of-en¬ 
vironment.* - . ' • || !| : 

Great urides were made before the war to deal with 
housing. But we need still more provision ofdecent flats or 
houses of art he places wh< re men work and at rents within 
thcur ( ornp iss. 'I here should be a Regional Commissioner 
of Housing (whetheit the same person as the Regional 
Commissioner ; >r oib r purposes or not) with power to 
say what land shall lie used for this purpose. If well- 
established vested interests are disturbed there should be 
compensation; but in no case should speculation in land 
values or vested interests be allowed to interfere with the 
use ofthc land to the best public advantage. Ifanyone has 
bought land in devastated areas in the nope of making 
money out of it, }»e should in any case be prevented from 
doing tins and ought in justice to lose the capital so 
lefisnly invested. It is to be hoped that the steps taken by 
die (rovemment in this matter will prove effective. If they 
do, it will be a welcome novelty! Our handling of pro¬ 
blems connected with land has hitherto been very (ccbh 
W hen the proper sites are settled, it is likely that State 
subsidic will be needed in order to secure that the acco n- 
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modation provided is both good and cheap. These ought 
to be readily voted; but care should be taken that only 
those who may be supposed genuinely to need this help 
should receive it. Municipal authorities have found that 
this can be successfully achieved. But this subsidizing of 
rents would be a temporary measure, ceasing when our 
other measures are operative. 

It is improbable that wages will commonly be such as to 
enable the wage-earner in most grades of labour 
up a large family in proper decency and comfort, 
allowances — perhaps in the form of food and clothes 
coupons laving the value of money - should be paid by the 
State to the mother or every child after the first two; the 
wages earned, should be raised to and maintained at a 
level sufficient for a family of four - father, mother, and 
two children. 

Whi le more hygienic traditions about feeding are being 



developed, it is desirable that free distribution of milk at 
schools should be universally established, and one good 
meal should be provided daily at all schools, with a 

scientifically balanced diet. 

2. ‘Every child should have the opportunity of an 
education till years of maturity, so planned as to allow for 
his peculiar aptitudes and make possible their full de¬ 
velopment. This education should throughout be inspired 
by faith in God and find its focus in worship.’ 

We now have universal education until the age of four¬ 


teen, and improvements are being made, especially in 
rural districts, to bring this into closer accord with local 
interests and needs. This should be pressed forward in 
every possible way. But the ‘under 14* problem is generally 

well understood and is being handled. 

If variety before this age is important, it is vital after- 






w.itds Our principle should he that enunciated as a goal 
hy Mr Fisher when introducing the Education Act of 

‘Every citizen until the age of eighteen should be 
r< . ..rdcd as primarily? a subject of education, not primarily 
a fkt >r in industry.* The word ‘primarily’ is important, 
because it leaves rocm for the development of part-time 
education, int iding in some instances an industrial 
apprenticeship under the authority and supervision of 
the Education Authority. 

3 - ‘Every citizen should he secure in possession of such 
i!.< orm as v ill r nable him to maintain a home and bring 

up childrc n in such conditions as are described in para¬ 
graph t alx>ve.* 1 ■*' fJ [ | | ||j 


Inf present threat of unemployment to the mainten- 

oi home and family must be ended. }t has been 

mitigated by recent legislation, but it must be completely 
brought to an end. 


Yet it is most uneconomical to maintain men in idle¬ 
ness, and the fact of being utr 1 s and unwanted is morally 
the most destructive element in unemployment as we 

know it. 'I he St Ate fihrmlr) TTI 51 1 n f 51 1 FI 51 i m i rnmm T-^ * £ 


work^ beneficial to the community, from which private 

et uprise should be excluded, which it would expand or 

contract according to the general demand for labour at 

any time. Such wo ks would include prevention of coast- 

ernsi-in, afforestation, new roads and the like. There is 

mm h t-. l*e learnt from ihe Scandinavian countries in this 

fidd. But such pmvision could not cover the ground, and 

framing centres for unemp'oyed men must also be 
established on a large scale. “ 

4 - Every citizen shoul have a voice in the conduct f 
the business or industry which is carried on by means 

labour, and the satisfaction of knowing that his 
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labour is directed to the well-being of the community.’ 

The lack of any participation by labour in the conduct 
of the actual work of production is a manifest sign of the 
broken fellowship of our economic life. The ideal arrange¬ 
ment would be a revival of something like the medieval 
guilds on the basis of national charters. An alluring 
illustration oi this was afforded by the Zeiss glass-works at 
Jena before 1914; I do not know what became of this 
admirable scheme, and I hope it is flourishing still. But the 
guilds were sometimes bitter in their rivalry with one an¬ 
other and selfish in their exploitation of public need. 
Some of our later proposals will include steps towards a 
Guild Constitution, but it seems probable that the share of 
Labour in control should be secured by other means. 
Already, at least in wartime, the great Trade Unions are 
consulted freely by the Government and have 'ttflust 
acquired a recognized status. Our previous proposals 
involve ‘Planning’ on a considerable scale. We now urge 
that Planning should be the responsibility of a specially 
created Planning Authority, fashioned on the model of 
the National Joint Industrial Council, but expanded so 
as to be generally representative of Industry. This should 
regulate the Articles of Association of Limited Liability 
Companies, and should be instructed to secure that Labour 
is effectively represented on their directorates. Thus the 
wage-earners in any given concern would be represented, 
if not directly, then through the great Labour organiza¬ 
tions. It is likely that for some time to come such rep 
sentation would he the most effective. There should also 
i be provision for the nomination by the State of one or 
more directors to represent the public interest, that is to 
say the interest of the ‘consumer’ which should always be 
paramount. Where the product is of the kind known as 
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consumers* goods, t lie principle of Consumer's Co-opera¬ 
tion may well be foEowed. 

5. ‘Every citizen should have sufficient daily cisure, 
with two days of rest in seven, and if an employee, an 
annual holiday with pay, to enable him to enjoy a full 
personal life with such interests and activities as his tasks 

9 

and talents may direct.* 

We hav e b'-cn moving steadily towards a five-day week 
in industry, and experts arc of opinion lhat to adopt it 
would increase rather than diminish output, by saving 
industrial fatigue and with it mm h wastage of material. 
Its human advantages are evident. !!n large cities it may 
be late in the a fiber noon before a man gets home from his 
work for Ins ‘half day* of leisure. In some industries it 

r 

would be necessary to ‘stagger’ the days, so that some staff 
should always be available to keep the plant running. But 
in most, the whole business could close down for Saturday 
and Sunday, as some already do. Incidentally, there 
would be a better chance of reitoring to Sunday its char- 
•»< ter as a day of worship and rest if there is full opportun¬ 
ity on Saturday for exercise, fresh air, and amusement. 

1 he principle of holidays with pay has importance in 
three ways. First, it recognizes the status of the worker in 
the industry and is a repudiation oi the notion that he is an 
external factor hired for the hours when his labour is 
needed and no more; secondly, it recognizes that the 
process of rer reanion is essential to the quality of his wor> 
and therefore 10 the welfare of tine industry; thirdly, it 
gives better opportunity ic>r that freedom oi enjoyment 

which is necessary to fullness of personal and of family life. 

6 ^|^ 

. Every citizen should have assured liberty in the 
forms oi freedom of worship, of speech, of assembly, and of 
association for special purposes.’ 
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These provisions are of high importance, but do not call 

ior any present action, though perpetual vigilance is 

nee ed to safeguard them. In taking care to preserve these 

forms of liberty the State must, of cou„e prevent such 

abuse of liberty by one person or group as imperils it for 
others. ^ 


I We now come to the question how we should set about 
securing these various objects. It is as well, therefore, to 
- - ; u some of the considerations set forth earlier. 

Actual freedom is realized in fellowships of such a kind 
and size that the individual can take a living share in 
their activities. Personality is made real in and through 
such fellowships, and we need what Maritain has called 
democracy of the person and not only democracy of the 
individual. This has led some Christian social reformers 
to favour the ideal of the ‘Corporative State’. But this 
swings the pendulum too far. No citizen expresses through 
his activity in various fellowships the whole of his signific¬ 
ance. It is true that to be a person is more than to be an 
individual; but it is necessary to be an individual; and 
j naeeo: the fundamental doctrine that each man is a child 
of God, capable through Christ, the true Son of God, of 
rising to the height of that status, implies that every man 
is always more than can be expressed in all his social 
relationships taken together. The scheme of the Corpora- 
tive State is therefore as unsatisfactory as either In¬ 
dividualism or Communism. Yet it contains some truth, 
as do the other two also. 

Consequently we should leave untouched the House of 
Commons as representative of all citizens in their in¬ 
dividuality: one man or woman, one vote. But we should 
not ask this supreme authority to handle directly all tlieS 
departments of national life. Rather we should initiate a 
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We have already indicated the lines on which it is to be 

hoped that the educational system should set about its 

own reform. Can we suggest similar lines to be followed by 

the industrial system when it is free to organize itself? 

Here I come to territory where my judgement is of even 

less value than in what precedes; but I will indicate the 
direction in which my mind moves. 

The early Christian Socialists - Ludlow, F. D. Maurice, 
Kingsley, etc. - strongly urged, when ‘limited liability’ 
was first devised, that this should always be accompanied 
by conditions securing the public interest against exploita¬ 
tion. I cannot doubt that they were right or that we ought 
ncfw to remedy the omission. What is required here is an 
amendment jf the Companies Acts imposing certain 
conditions wherever limitation of liability is granted. 
What should these conditions be? 

It is not desirable altogether to eliminate the ‘profit- 
motive’. Room must be made for a reasonable satisfaction 
of self-interest. But it should be subordinated to the service- 
motive, sc that the initiation or expansion of a business 
shall be governed more by public need than by private 
advantage when these two diverge. Above all we should 
seek to end the right to bequeath from generation to 
generation a power to levy private taxes on industry in 
the lorm of dividends, thus placing on industry a burden 
disproportionate to the benefit received and maintaining 
a distinct ‘shareholding’ class in the community. With 
these objects I suggest for consideration the following: 

(a) Whenever limitation of liability is granted a maxi¬ 
mum rate of dividends should be fixed. To secure this the 
Articles of Association should provide for the allocation 
of surplus profits to such purposes as (i) a wage-equaliza¬ 
tion fund, for the maintenance of wasres in bad times, even 
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h working-hours may be reduced; (ii) a dividend 
equalisation fund; (iii) a fi nd for extension, as distinct 
from renewal, of fixed capital, and so forth. The list of 
objects need not, of course, be idenfiml in racA 


(bj 1 hough it is true, as Lord Stamp observed, that the 
St..n already checks unlimited inheritance by Death 
Duties, this docs not go to the root oi the matter. ! le him¬ 
self favoured die so-called Rignano principle’ by which 

those duties would b' light at the first transfer, heavy at 
he second, and annihiLm • at the third. I should myself 
pn li r the principle of‘withering capital* in accordance 


soon 


if equal to the »um invested, the principal should he re¬ 
duced In .» specified amount each year until the claim of 


tnves or 


^ v * 1 1 ^ j Dl i V-*• Ail 

ru-eo; annual reduction would be fixed specially for each 


er prise 


vol ved. 


Subject to these or similar conditions, and to the restric¬ 
tions involved in planning for the basic needs of the less 
fortunate members of society, there should be room for 

enterprise and initiative with the free play of 
choice ami in crest wiiich these facilitate. 

It is computed that three-quarters of the businesses 

r ,C , into liquidation within three years. 

Frankly, it would seem to be a gain all round that there 
should be less inducement to start these precarious busi- 
ttGttes, of lAhich the extinction must cause inconvenience 

and may cause real distress. It is important, moreover, to 
remember that the majority of firms are small. I am 
indebted to M r T. G. Rose for the table on p. 11 2 . 

I here is a sentimental value in these little firms. But 
t cy are a hindrance to progr ess in the science and art of 
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STATISTICS ISSUED BY CHIEF INSPECTOR OF 
FACTORIES ABOUT EVERY 4 YEARS 


Factories According to Size, 1936 



manage ment, and are the scene of most of the remaining 
bad conditions of employment. Under our proposals men 
will be less likely to ‘start a little business’ because it is 
more ‘respectable’ than to become a wage-earner; so 
much the better. The man of real enterprise and vision 
will still stake his career on his capacity and will win 
through. But it is, of course, very important to leave room 
for such enterprise on the part of men with initiative and 
‘drive’. Also the units of organization should be kept down 
to a size making oversight possible to men with less than 
Napoleonic gifts, and also increasing the opportunities for 
men of capacity. 

Those who accept the existing system naturally ask 
what compensation on the side of losses will be given to set 
off restrictions on the side of gains. But our who .e conten- 
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tior m that the existing system is unjust; it is heavily 
weighted in favour of capital. And it is to be remembered 
tliat under the present system the wage-earners bear the 
losses to a gn at, often a quite unjustly great, extent; for the 
bankruptcy of a firm means unemployment for its em- 
ployrcr. A plan for reducing wages in bad times would not 
be intolerab c if the wage-earners were effectively repre¬ 
sented on the Board of Directors, provided an adequate 
basic rate were maintained. Whatever the system, those 

who have a surplus to invest, and invest it, must bear the 

main risk of loss. 

Jfall ol these suggestions were earned out it would prob¬ 
ably be more convenient that some department of the 
Public rruftoc's Oflu e should normally own any business 
with more than a specified capital value as holding trustee, 
tj administration being in the hands of a Board of Dir¬ 
ectors, representing, directly or indirectly, Capital, 
Management and Labour, in accordance with the scheme 
§et out in the Articles oi Association and authorize*! by 
the Industrial Council or other Planning Authority. 

(c) It must be re< pitted that the economic problems 
of the nation are bound up with the problems of inter¬ 
national trade. 1 1 is in this sphere that unregulated com- 
pctit on i»r<>< iiices its worst effects. If we are to establish 
effectively minimum standards of life and work, we must 
be prepared for a bold policy of international action. The 
International Laliour Ofiicc has done most valuable 
Hork which car be greatly extended. Backward nations 
can be helped with cxjxTt advice. But our chie.! need is to 
recognize that the world, and in particular Europe, is 
economically one and that the policies of economic 
nationalism recently pursued by almost every State have 
l>een disastrous to all. Jit is quite unreasonable and con- 
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trary to Natural Order to make political and economic 
frontiers identical. By recent analogies, if Wales had Home 
Rule, England and Wales would begin to ‘protect* them¬ 
selves against each other. We must learn to treat questions 
of commercial policy, as also migration and the means of 


communication, as matters of general, not particular, 
concern, to be decided not by national Governments but 
by an international authority. 

As a step towards an equalization of the treatment 
accorded by nations to their neighbours, and pending the 
submission of these questions to international control, it 
might be well for all nations to adopt, as an interim 
measure, a tariff policy based on the principle that in the 
case of such goods as can be efficiently produced in any 
country, a tariff be imposed on imports calculated to 
raise the price of the imported article to that of fully 
efficient producers of the home-product - but no further. 
It is hoped that this would prevent undercutting, and also 
tend to raise the standard oflife in countries where labour 
is cheap by removing some of the advantage gained by 
exploitation of that cheap labour. It would certainly 
involve a drastic lowering of existing tariffs in many 


countries. 


A specially evil feature of the recent economic national¬ 
ism has been the search by many nations, including our 
own, for a ‘favourable trade balance 5 . 1 1 know, of course, 
that an influential school of Political Economists defends 
this. But we have here a case of the proper subordination 
of Political Economy to ethical standards. However 
‘profitable 5 this policy may be, it remains wrong. It is an 


i. Why so called it is hard to see; for the phrase means giving some¬ 
thing for nothing, not getting something for nothing. It is possible 
only by the export of capital, i.e. } involving the other nation in debt. 
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< xtent .1 negotiated volume of trade, so planned as to 
utilize to the utmost the productive rapacity of all parties 
to t he transact ion.' jlold might play a part here as a means 
of adjusting balances when each transaction is complete. 
Steps rould be taken in this direction before international 
control is established; that such control would aim at a 
similar result is hardily open to question. 

I here remain two fundamental factors in the situation 
alx»ut which something must be said - money and and. 

id )'( he private minting of money has long ceased and 
we have reached a stage where the private manufacture 
of credit is become an anachronism. Money has three 
functions: (i) it came into existence as a means to the 
facilitation of exchange, but it was able to perform this 
function because — (ii) it is a Morehouse <>\ value. Money 
facilitates exchange because the va tic transferred in any 
transaction can be stored up in it for use at another time; 
otherwise barter would >c equally convenient. But so 
soon as money is owned, it lias another function as (iii) a 
claim to goods and services. It is for this function that it is 
chiefly wanted by ordinary folk, and it is this function 
whic h makes interest on an ordinary- loan reasonable. If I 
j*ostpone making cflcciive itiy claim to goods and services 
so a. to < nablc some one else to utilize my store of value in 
the meantime, it is quite 'reasonable that lie si ouM pay 

roe fer Jill service* ^ 

But actual money covers very little of the commercial 









field to-day. Far the greater part of our business is carried 
on by means of credit. 

We all have reason to be grateful for the public spirit 
and integrity with which our banking system has been 
administered. There would not be a proverbial phrase ‘as 
safe as the Bank of England’ if its management had not 
been so conspicuously sound. But the system whereby a 
Bank of any sort charges interest on credit created by the 
making of a book-entry and issued for the benefit of the 
public is evidently open to question. Moreover, the 
interest of the financial houses and of the producing firms 
may conflict; and it is wrong in principle that finances 
should control production. 

For with all its three functions, money is primarily an 
intermediary. This strongly suggests that it should not be 
possible to ‘make a living’ (let alone a fortune) out of its 
manipulation. If one citizen lends his money to another 
citizen or to the State he is entitled to some recognition in 
the shape of interest, at least up to an agreed total, because 
he is transferring a real claim. But when money, or an 
effective substitute for money, is created and lent oy a 
book-entry, as may be the case in the issue of credit, it 
seems that no more charge is ethically defensible than 
what will cover the cost of administration, perhaps \ or 
| per cent. But no private person or group would find here 
any incentive to embark on it; nor would this power to 
issue what is in effect money be in private hands. 

There seems, in fact, to be as strong a case for converting 
the Bank of England and the Joint Stock Banks into 
publicly administered institutions as there is for the State’s 
monopoly of minting money; whether these should be 
owned and worked by the State or should be Public 
Utility Corporations is open to question. My own pre- 
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ferenee is for (he latter wherever (he method can be 

■ foll o we d . ’ 

(«) The fundamental source of all wealth is land. All 
v% r aJtli is.'i product of human labour expended upon God's 
gifts; and those gifts are b< t wed in the land, whatitcon- 
t- ns .mcl what it nourishes. Most truly the ‘Malvern Con¬ 
i' fence* declared that ‘wc must recover reverence for the 
* arth and its resources, treating it no longer as a reservoir 
ofpolmtial wealth to be exploited, but as a storehouse of 
(h.;nr bounty on whit h we utterly depend.’ The land 
legist, cion oi tiu ( )ld Testament rests on the principle that 
the land in a special sens' belongs to God. This principle 
appears in our own Common Taw in the doctrine that 

only the King lias full dominion over land; only its Use 

it granted to landlords. 

1 here is good reason to insist more strongly on this 
principle. In the case of urban sites it will lead towards 
public ownership, for there is little service, if any, that 
the owner of urban sites can render which cannot as well 
or letter be rendered by the public authority. There is no 
reason why we should pay certain citizens large sums of 
mone nerely ownm: the land on which our cities are 
In .It. Of course there should be compensation for rx- 
propr union, or else a time-lirnit so long as to meet the 
claims of reasonable expectation; but the case for public 
ownership is at this point very strong. 

In the case of rural land the balance of public advantage 
tips the other way. Certainly the existing rights of land¬ 
lords are excessive if social function is taken as the justify¬ 
ing correlative of rights of ownership; and, we are here 

dealing with a commodity on which the whole public 

welfare depends; 

I he primary necessities of life, bountifully supplied by 

hi \i 
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nature, are air, sunshine, land, and water. No one 
claims to own the first two, or to exclude others from them 
except on condition of paying a fee. The old principle that 
justifiable property is a xfight of administration and not a 
right to exclusive use should certainly be applied to the 
other two. 

Land is not a mere ‘material resource’. The phrase 
‘mother earth’ stands for a deep truth about the relation¬ 
ship between man and nature; and this is most fully 
developed where a man owns land which he works him¬ 
self and works land which he owns. But he must own it in 
the sense mentioned - not as a possessor of so much 
material resources, but as steward and trustee for the 
community. Land not beneficially used should involve 
liability to fine, or, in extreme cases, to forfeiture. But if the 
necessary safeguards are established, the best results are 
to be expected from an encouragement of occupying 
ownership. The landlord-tenant system need not be 
abolished, but it is likely in any case to decay, and the 
occupying owner should so far as possible take its place. 
If nationalization of the land is adopted on other grounds, 
the tenants of the State-landlord should be given such 
security of tenure as will make them feel the responsibility 
and enjoy the independence commonly attached to 
ownership. 

But in no case should land be regarded as a purely 
persona] possession. How often we hear of an estate being 
‘mortgaged up to the hilt* because some heir to the 
property was a wastrel! It should be made illegal for an 
owner as distinct from a purchaser to mortgage land or to 
burden it with debt except by licence from the Minister of 
Agriculture, who would only grant this either to meefag 
temporary depression for which the owner was not re- 
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sponsible, or for some socially valuable development oi 
the land. Overburdened estates should be compulsorily 
liquidated. \ :j j j, , ' H ^ r; ' *' ■ | i 

Occupiers who arc not owners must have security oi 
t' r.ure at fair rents, wit h right to make improvements and 
with compensation on leaving! Ali occupiers must also 
have full control over game. 

But a great deal of what is amiss alike in rural and in 
urban areas could be remedied by the taxation of the 
v.due of sues as distinct from the buildings erected upon 
them 1 this field, that inversion of the natural order, 
whk )i is diaracteristic of our whole modern life, is 
especially important. If house property is improved (a 
social service) the rates arc raised and the improvement is 
penalized; if it is allowed to deteriorate (a social injury) 
tie rateable value is reduced and the offending land ord 
is relieved. Taxation of the value of sites, as distinct from 
the buildings erected on them, would encourage the full 
utilization of the land. 1 here is no need for an exj tensive; 
valuation. 1 he owner should be called upon to value the 
land lnrrrK If, the State having power to purchase it at the 
figure named or to levy a tax upon it, as may seem more 
expedient in each caac. Land values, therefore, should be 

and rated, houses might well be dc-ratcd. Charges 
levied on lam aie quickly distributee- over all whicl the 
use oi i e land facilitates. Death duties on land, where i iic 
principle of inheritance can have a high social vale 
■should be modified, perhaps by a provision that payment 
be made by transfer ofpai of the estate to the Crown on 
the death of an owner with a right in the heir entitling him 
to buy back ilia* part by a system of hire-purchase. 

If all of these proposals were adopted, a great trans¬ 
formation of our social and economic structure would 
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result. Yet this would involve no breach of continuity. It 
would be transformation by adaptation, not by destruc¬ 
tion. Moreover, this method of approach to the whole 
problem has the advantage that the various suggestions 
can be adopted separately and in varying degrees of com¬ 
pleteness. No violent revolution is involved; no rigid 
system would be imposed. 

There is urgent need for thought about these matters 

now. We cannot return to the pre-war situation. If when 

* 

peace is restored all the existing controls were removed, 
that would not put us back where we were; too much has 
already happened. When peace returns action will be 
inevitable. We are fighting for democracy; but that 
crucial action will be democratic only if p ublic opinion is 
alert and informed. 

* 

To these suggestions I add three notes. 

i. I have offered the suggestions contained in this 
Appendix in answer to the frequent challenge, What would 
you doll deny the distinction here implied between talk¬ 
ing and doing. By talking we gradually form public 
opinion, and public opinion, if it is strong enough, gets 
things done. Yet it seems fair to ask the proclaimer of 
principles if he has any proposals for bringing life into 
conformity to them. So I offer my suggestions as an object 
of criticism or as a quarry from which a better builder may 
take a few stones to use for a house better than I can de¬ 
sign. I have no special competence to speak of these 
practical steps towards a more Christian social order. It is 
highly probable that they are far from the best that can be 
devised. Very well; in criticizing these some one may find 

a better way; and at last some one may even find the 

% 

right way. 


| Appendix 

2 . I/Ct no one quote this as my conception of the political 
programme which Christians ought to support. There 
mth' r is nor can lx; any such programme. I do offerit as<2 
Christian social programme, in the sense of being one 
which seeks to embody Christian principles; but there is 
no suggestion that if you are a Christian you ought to 
think these steps wise or expedient. 

,j. Above all I would insist as 1 close that these political 
proposals must not be substituted lor the truths of the 
(rosfx l as the mark of the real Christian. J:f we have to 
•!loose between making men Christian and making the 
mh i.tl <.r<h r more Christian, we must choose the former. 
But the re is no such antithesis. Certainly there can be no 
Christian sock ty unless there is a large body of convinced 
and devoted Christian people to establish it and to keep 
it true to its own principles. They can and should co¬ 
operate with all who share their political hope and judge- 
mr nt at any time. But they must maintain iheir independ- 
t rice so drat they may judge whatever exists or whatever 

is proposed with so much as their faith has won for them 
of the Mind of Christ. 
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COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

Martin D'Arcy 
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Manifesto is i'i 1 1 b foli'Hvc rs, a call 10 belief and action. Both 

cr to tUc chief problems which 


errem claim to pve an 

c m. n h is 1 far ividual and social life, his origin and destiny,! 

Tq« aim of this book i\ to compare their answers, to examine 
thru validity, and to see how far they are a t variance and where, 
ii at any place, they come together. The writings of Marx are 
hrst*: lied in tlw ir histo- iral setting and in relation to the place 
►f the individual in society. At; account is then given of the 
development of Communism and of the influence of Lenin and 
Stalin upon it < ommunism has always claimed to be a rcvolu- 
doimry system dependent upon a lew simple and fundamental 
Maas- 1 h«e ideas are examined and then contrasted with the 
pri no 1 n 1 tenets of Christian philosophy, which has had a 

fortDativ^infhionrmn ih^mlii.r A A rsL A \&r_a_ j _ 1 • 1 , , 



and problems as its Communist rival. The 


t|fcc tarrif 

last part of the lK«k deals with this Christian philosophy of man 
agaiast th.e background of the Communist view of human life] 
The Christian viewr u exposed not so much in its strictly religious 
teaching as ir, its Cultural vulue and its claim to truth. 
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an ever larger and larger part in the modern world, has been 


formed as much by a great missionary religion, Mohammedan- 


America 


great awakening of the Muslim world which is now in progress. 


the emergence of new Muslim states such as Pakistan, Libya, 


Saudi Arabia 


and Middle East makes an understanding of the spirit of Islam 
essential to the informed Westerner. 


Professor Guillaume provides the essentials for such an under- 
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Mohammed 


founder of Islam; the Quran, its holy book; the evolution of 
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Mohammedanism 




philosophy; the varying schools of thought and the intense 
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devotional life that have grown up within it; and discusses the 

<ff « * 


wicingcs wnicn are now taking place m the Islamic viewpoint as 

the Muslim peoples prepare to take their full part in the modern 
world. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


A. C. Bouquet 
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Thr vo r y of the religion quest of mankind, its fruits, its failures, 
and it* future prospects, is of supreme interest and great fascina¬ 
tion, and much that is already known to specialists is not yet 
familiar to thr gener al public. It is impossible to give full details 
in one abort volume: but Dr llouquct, who has specialized in the 
subject for ov< r twenty years, litre introduces readers to it, giving 
due ato f t ion to all parts of t lie world, and especially to India 

and the Far East. H ^ : ! s ; ’ jr 

I fe write t with scientific impartiality, and with full recognition 
of recent development* in the acquisition of knowledge: and he 
1 " luves that there is only one right way of persuading, and that 
b to present what is true in such a way that nothing will prevent 
it from Ik ing seen except die desire to remain in darkness. 

‘His funny is well written, lurid, and scholarly with pleasant 
touches of anecdotal humour to serve as leaven. It brings the 
«ubjr<t i,ip to date, ai d 1 he author’s grasp and treatment are 
admirable.’ - Religions , ’ y i 4 -s } 
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igiori and the Rise of Capitalism is a study of religious thought or 
ia issues during the three centuries from the later middle as?e< 
o the early eighteenth century. Starting with an account oi 
nedieval theories of social ethics, it goes on to examine the 
impact on traditional doctrines of the new forces released by the 

economic and political changes of the age of the Reformation 

1 he social backgrounds and teaching of Luther, Calvin, and the 
English divines from Latimer to Laud receive attention in turn. 

. cha P t i er ° n the Puritan Movement discusses, among other 
opics, the the. ; -at Capitalism had Puritanism as one of its 
parents. The conclusion reached by the author at the end of his 
smvey is that ‘the criticism which dismisses the concern of 
urc es with economic relations and social organization as a 
modern innovation finds little support in past history. What 
requires explanation is not the view that these matters are part of 
the province of religion, but the view that they are not 5 . While 
le book is primarily concerned with changes in the world of 
thought it is not confined to them. Holding that theories, in 
order to be understood, must be read in the light of the practical 
l ea ities which help to produce them, it devotes part of its space 
o a consideration of the latter. It attempts to explain the condi¬ 
tions which gave point to prohibitions of usury and to 

inQiefrwi n _* 1 . , 




insistence 

uie social consequences ot the 
or an question, and touches on the impetus to economic 

speculation given by the price-revolution, the expansion of 
foreign commerce, and thr* __i . 
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